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Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler's Green 
Lake Barcroft 
; Falls Church, ' Virginia 







Dear Dr. Overstreet: 

me 

thoughtfulness in inscribing the book to me an» 
looking forward to reading it. 

& With best regards, ■ , • ; v ; 

£». f - sincerely yours, .-.■'■■■ 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



Mr. A. H. Belnro 




December 10, 1962 



subject: 



Mr* W. C. Sullivan\/ 



DR. HARRY AND BONARO OVERSTREET 
Falls Church, Virginia 



Saturday, the above -captioned authors stopped at the Bureau and 
gave me the enclosed book inscribed to Mr. Hoover, M T^tro n Cu rtain.", 
This is a new book which the Overstreets have written anuwSich will 
soon be on the market. There is nothing in the book troublesome to the 
Bureau. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



That this memorandum be referred to the Crime Records 
Division where a letter of thanks may be prepared to the Overstreets. 



rein 



Enclosure 

1 - Mr . Belmont 
1 - Mr . Mohr 
1 - Mr . De Loach 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Mr. MA Jones 
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March 13, 1963 












Mr. J. Walte^Owens 
Ray, Owens and Keil 
924 SecondAyenue 
Columbus, Georgia 

Dear Mr. Owens: 



IereK 

; MTF 5-ol|.^ P. ^PST^C 



I have received your letter of March 8th. 

While I would like to be of assistance to you, the ; 
FBI, being an investigative agency of die Federal Government, 
neither makes evaluations nor draws conclusions as to the char* 
acter or integrity of any organization, individual or publication. 

I regret l am unable to help you and hope you will not infer either 
that we do or do not have data in our files relating to Barry and 
Bonaro Overstreet. 

Enclosed is some literature I trust you will find 
to beof interest. 



mailed 80 I 

MAR 16 196?! 






Sineerelyyours, 

JL Edgar Hoover 

John Edgar; Hoover 
Director 



Enclosures^ 

Communism and The Knowledge To Combat It! 
You Versus Crime 

Let's Fight Communism Sanely! j / 

Bulwarks of Liberty is 



An Aip^tcan’s piallenge, 10-9-62^ ^ £ 
T - Afiani^- EncMmi^ei 
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Mr. J. Walter Owens 



NOTE: Bufiles contain no information identifiable with correspondent. 
We have had cordial relations with Dr. Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 
and have furnished them considerable assistance in connection with 
books they have written. The above reply has been utilized in con- 
nection with inquiries received in the past concerning the Overstreets. 
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JOSEPH S. RAY 
J. WALTER OWENS 



BEVERLY R, (CEIL 



RAY, OWENS 5c KEIL 

924 SECOND AVENUE 

COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 



March 8, 1963 



Hon* J, Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D, C, 



Dear Mr . Hoover : 



i. T> * — J t- 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 
nflT F S-AI-84, R Y .Vft&Tj/a 

'e&£. 4 



The Georgia Parent-Teachers Association convention is to be hel<| 
in Columbus, Georgia, in April. I understand that the main speaker s [ 
for this event will be Harrv J and Banaro Overstreet who were formerly-, i 
communists or associated with international communist conspiracy. 

I understand that these people have appeared before the House j 
Unamerican Activities Committee and that they have renounced their n 
affiliation with communism. 

As a citizen of Georgia and a member of the PTA, I am inquiring. 



at this time, if you can give me any information about these individuals. 



because some comment has arisen about their status and whether they n| 
should be permitted to appear here. /M 

I have read their articles in the Parent-Teachers Magazine and if 
some of their books and it is my personal opinion that, they are as 
clean as "a hound’s tooth' 1 . I do not wish, however, to rely upon my 
own judgment, having never met these persons and I would appreciate it 
if you would advise me whether they air e considered by your department 
to be responsible American citizens, unconnected, at this time, with 
any communist -leanings. 

This is a personal request by a private individual for my own 
satisfaction and not information sought by any Parent-Teacher group 
or organization. _ ^ „ ... 



Mr. C S,sper_„ 

Mr. Callahan 

Mr. 

Mr.i^vans 

Mr. Gale 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Sullivan 

Mr. Tavel 

Mr. Trotter 

Tele. Room 

Miss Holmes 1 

Miss Gandy 







Thanking you and with kind regards, I am 

Very truly yours. 



JWO/wmr 



Walfc^r/Pwens • 
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fOZM NO, 10 



UNITED ST^ES^GOVEB^ENT 

Memorandum 



to : Mr. DeLoach 



from : D. C. Morrel 



subject: 



date: 1-11-63. 







/ 



ATLANTA 18, GEORGIA 



PURPOSE: 



individuals. 



©BN B ® 



Casper-* 

^^llahan 

Conrad 

DeLoach _ 

Evans 

Gale - 

Rosen t 

Sullivan^*! 

Tavpj. ^- 

TroUer ^ 

Tole. Room . 

Holmes 

Gandy 
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To recommend handling of correspondence received from captioned 



BACKGROUND: r I 

' Xr ^ 

ti* 

By mail postmarked 1-4-63, captioned individuals, 
the Americanism Committee of the Waldo Slaton Post Number 140 of: The American 
Legion, forwarded thermofax copies of their letter to the Foreign Policy Association 
(FPA); FPA letter to them; a letter from former Assistant to the Director.' Louis B. 
Nichols to the FPA; a notarized statement of Mr. Louis B. Nichols|;6n behalf of 
Dr. Harry A. and Bonaro Overstreet; a review by Herbert Philbrick, 11-1-58; 
"Time" magazine photostat 12-21-53; "Time" magazine photostat 1-18-54 and a 
column by George E. Sokolsky from the "Journal American, " 8-12-59. Noted for 
the Director on the copy of their letter to the FPA was the comment, "We consider 
Mr. Louis Nichols’ viewpoint to be less than objective since he is co-author of the 
Overstreet's book," ("What We Must Know About Communism"). 

ENCLOSURE 

The problem represented in this matter stems from correspondents' 
apparent attack on the Overstreets as published in 9 . booklet, "The Truth About the 
Foreign Policy Association. " This booklet was published after the material therein- 
was presented to the Fulton County, Georgia, Grand Jury in 1960 which recommended 
that the FPA be investigated by : a national or Federal agency. As a result, "Great 
Decisions, " (discussions of the FPA) were removed from Atlanta public schools. 

. ' ■ - . . : 

BUFILES: . p ' HoY.Hr*:o*beo 

■„ *■'. 141 JUL 5 1963 

Several ’times' in, thp past, the correspondents have brought to our 
attention the fact that FBI policy is not to evaluate, recommeft^mr ’"Clear 1 ,r any 
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Morrell to DeLoach memo 
RE: 
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organization, publication or individual. They have pointed out that through misquotes 
or by intention some individuals have furnished the public the impression the FBI has 
"cleared" groups such as the FP A which has never bee n investigated by the Bureau 



and others described as 



and which utilizes the services of 
procommunist, pro -So viet. Also, it is to be noted that correspondents’ American 
Legion Post has had as a speaker Mr. Lee Pennington, described on their program 
as the Director of the American Security Council and former Assistant Director of 
the FBI. . 



CURRENT PROBLEM: 

The FPA, meanwhile, has replied to them utilizing a sworn statement 
of L. B. Nichols in which statement he is fully identified as a former Assistant to 
the Director, and who has never seen anything reflecting unfavorably upon the loyalty 
of the Overstreets. In addition, Nichols’ statement conveys the impression that he 
assisted greatly in the research for the Overstreets’ book. Nichols said his sources 
of information were all those available in the Executive Branch of the Government as 
well as the Congressional Investigating Committees. Thus, this American Legion 
Post in Atlanta, graced with a former FBI official, is at odds with the Foreign Policy 
Association over the Overstreets, who have been backed by another former FBI 
official. 

OBSERVATIONS: 

I A delicate, potentially embarrassing situation for the Bureau and past 

officials of the Bureau has occurred. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: f yJ \ 

1. That no correspondence be sent to any of the above-mentioned 
individuals at this time. 
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y ] Memorandum 



Mr. W. C. 



from : R, W. Smith 



subject: 



ATLANTA 18, GEORGIA 






January 22, 1963 

ONCLASSIFiED 
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Attached correspondence and memorandum from Morrell to Mr. DeLoach ^ , 
were referred to Domestic Intelligence Division for review and concerns'controversy/; 
former Assistant to the Director Louis B. Nichols has becom involved in with ^ ^ 
captioned individuals over loyalty o f Dr. Harry A. and B onaro Ov erstreet,^ As _ s 

( noted in attached memorandum, this is a situation potenHally^emBarrassing to the 
Bureau. The Director approved the recommendation that no correspondence be 5 \; 
sent to any of the individuals involved in the controversy, as well as the recom- 
mendation that the matter be reviewed for possible further action by the Domestic ^ 
Intelligence Division. , , 



1 In the affadavit which he executed attesting to the loyalty .and patriotism of \$''l 

i the Overstreets, Mr. Nichols clearly exceeded the scope of his p^pogative as a 
former official of the Bureau in revealing information that became known to him in 
an official capacity as a Bureau official. It is a breach which captioned individuals 
may make much of, if they so choose, to embarrass both Nichols and- the Bureau. 

At the same time, it is clearly a technicality which would involve nothing more than 
the nuisance value it would represent to them. 

It is difficult to conceive Of Mr. Nichols, with his experience and knowledge , 

I of matters such as this, blundering in such an amateurish way. With his background, 
he should have known the futility of becoming involved in such a matter. Above all, he ; 
should have known that a signed statement of the type he furnished, including and 

I playing up as it did his. former association with the Bureau; would tend to involve and 
embarrass the Bureau. We will be fortunate if we are not. dragged deeper into this 
mess and it is felt that anything we might do at this point would only increase that 



possibility. 






JNDATION: 







For the information of the Director. 



Enclosures, 
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1 - Mr. H. L. Edwards 
1 - Mr. D. C. MorreH < 
1 - Mr . Sullivan 
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March 22, 1963 
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Mrs. Harry ;OverBt?etoj ; ';':if^ 

*« O rPPn ^ ^ V. ; i’, . *» • \ >5 8|Q^$Sl|f ^ 



^DH^'FiBBTer'sd 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 
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Mr. Chu's book sent to me. Vour comments on the book are 
interesting, and I am looking forward to read ■ 

Sincerelyyours, 

' ■ -Vv- ■ ^kEfl^ Woc ^ er •. : 



■ 






NOTE: Dr, and Mrs. Overstreet are well-known to representatives of 
:tEe : 3UreaUi-V lVe;have isaiitered assistance to them in preparation of the books 
in the past. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTl 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEI 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH. VIRGINIA 

March 19, 1963 




Mr . J.. Edgar. Hoover 
Federal Bureau.'; o f 
Washington 25, D .C . 



Dear Mr . Hoover, 



mt'WQMfrtQifw -n k , 

tr -\ , 




. We are asking oul publisher ;T the Norton Company, 




to send you. , an advanced copy of a .fegk on Red China which wilTL 
come .out in Apr il j The . author ;>:*!V^lei.nti^phu^-.is a refugee 

now on thfe -China 'desk of Time X He uses as his title 



/the phrase in whp.ch Mao sums up the tactics qf guerrilla warfare 
TA, TM TAN ?j^^ » .Having followed the 

f boolc " in the course of its. preparation, and. haying read it now 
in galley proof, we are profoundly convinced of its importance . 
Nothing else that we have read has given us so vivid a sense . 
of the terrible impact of the Communist system upon both the 
people of China and the "good earth . " • 



s . ... . ... , .Wg first met Valentin Chu, at iour ow n r equest, • 
some four or five years ago — after reading fand being impressed 
by an article that he published in The New Leade r . Later, we 
had some time with him and his wife in Hong Kong. Because he 
ois able to read and speak the language of South China, while 
his wife can read, and speak also that of the North, th^ ha vg-; 
been able to keep in touch with people and materials inua quite 
unique way -- so that his book gives no' feeling that hlh intimate 
knowledge of events stopped at the moment of his own escape from 
Red China. 



In any case, werwere convinced from our 'time of \ 
meeting him that he must write a book; so we .began prodding ■ — 
and are most happy about the outcome . We hope that you too may 
feel that the book is a valuable addition to the free world's I 
library . y . , ■ • ' .■ . / 
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The Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention 
127 ninth Avenue, north 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 



April 26, 1963 



I have received your letter of April 22nd, 
with enclosure. Although I would like to be of assistance, 
the jurisdiction and responsibilities of the FBI, which is 
strictly an investigative agency at the Federal Government, 
do not extend to furnishing evaluations or comments 
concerning the character or integrity of any individual, 
publication or organization. 



find of interest. 



I am enclosing some material I hope you 
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Sincerely yours, 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 






See eneS. and NOTE next page 
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Enclosures 

An American* s Challenge 
Deadly Duel 

Why Reds Make Friends with - 

Communist Illusion and Democratic Reality 
One Nations Response To Communism 



NOTE: Bufiles contain no record identifiable with correspondent. 
^ enclosure in correspondents letter is a booklet entitled 
"What We Must Know About Overstreet" by Edward Janisch. 

R is very critical of Professor Harry Overstreet and. 
contains numerous examples of apparently contradictory 
statements from his books. 
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of the Southern Baptist Convention 



127 NINTH AVENUE, NQ.RTH o NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
JAMES L. SULLIVAN, EXECUTIVE S £ C R £ T A R Y - T R E A S U R E R 

<v 

EDUCATION DIVISION, TRAINING UNION DEPARTMENT 
LE HOY FORD, EDITOR OF ADULT LESSON COURSES 




HEREIN IS , , 



April. . 22 , 1963 
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m Belmon 
Mr. Mohr.J 
Mr. Casper. 

Mr. Callahan 
Mr. Conrad.. 

Mr. 

MrMaS* 

Mr. Gale 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Sullivan 

Mr. Tavel . 

Mr. Trotter. 

Tele. Room 
Miss Holmes. 

Miss, Gandy. 






Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Justice Department 
Washington 2£ 3 D. C. 



O 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 



\\n>xri /} Jen OverH TeeJT~ 




Recently two of our periodicals recommended for further study 
■the book What We Must Know Abou t Communism by Overstreet* It was 
included, because the writer and editor both felt it to be a valuable 
book* 

Several readers responded by sending the attached pamphlet. 

We are planning to recommend the book again for a two-month, unit .this 
fall. 



May I have your reaction to the pamphlet? 

Si r\o, pr- p.liv . 
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What We Must Know About 

OVERSTREET 



EDWAftt) JANISCH 
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WHAT Wf MUST KNOW ABOUT OVfOTffT 

h 

Edward Janisch 



ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 

These reprints of What Wt Must Know About Ovir strut, by Edward 
Janisch, will be sent postpaid to any address in the United States, at the 
following prices: 

In Quantities of 10- 99 10^ each 

In Quantities of 100-999 8(1 each 

In Quantities of 1,000 or more — 7(1 each 

This article first appeared in the October, 1959 issue of AMERICAN 
OPINION, an informal monthly review edited by Robert Welch. The 
subscription rate to the magazine is five dollars per year, to any address 
in the United States and Canada; seven dollars to other countries, 
For either reprints or subscriptions address 

AMERICAN OPINION, Belmont 78, Massachusetts 



Few books on Communism have fessor and chairman of the philosophy 
been favored with the bright publicity department at City College of New 
that has surrounded the Overstreets’ York, and now lecturer and writer on 
What We Must Know About Com - psychology, mental health, adult educa- 
munistn. The late Mr. Dulles recom- tion, and communism, has fostered in 
mended that the President read it, his writings a materialistic outlook that 
Newspaper and TV pictures followed, has ranged from orthodox Marxism to 
showing Eisenhower with the book in cultural relativism. It is Overstreet who 
his hand. With such high endorsement fathered the notion of the “mature 
to. help, the book has gone through mind.” If you agree with his radical 
many printings, Some metropolitan beliefs, you are “mature.” If, on the 
dailies have run it in installments. An other hand, you are one of those bac{- 
inexpensive paperback edition of this ward souls who believes in God, love of 
“masterful study of Communism" has country, free enterprise, investigations 
been prepared for use as a college text, of Communism, and if you have other 

And the ghost of Stalin must be whis- similar attitudes respected by the over- 

pering to Khrushchev, “for this, there whelming majority of Americans, then 
should be dancing on our side of the you are “immature”; and quite pos- 
street,” sibly, according to Professor Overstreet, 

I say this because Overstreet, over the you are on the road to mental illness, 
years, has lent his name to Communist What I have said is not my imagina- 

causes and his pen to a program of soft- tion running wild, It is the core of 

ening us to the threat of the conspiracy, Overstreet's thinking, made abundant- 
His recent book on Communism does ly clear for anyone. who will take the 
not, in my opinion, represent a de- trouble to read even a few of his books, 
parture from the general line of his Some of them are :The Enduring Quest 
leftist thinking, except for a clever sur- (1931), A Declaration of hterdcpen- 
face attack, on Communism. The book dence (1937), The Mature Mini (1949), 
is dynamite for the unsuspecting gen- The Great Enterprise (1952); and those 
eral reader who may pick it up as a . books written jointly with his wife, 
guide to Communism because of the Bonaro Overstreet, The Mind Alin 
official fanfares of praise he has heard, (1954), The Mind Goes Earth (1956), 
If what I say sounds alarmist, it is be- and the recent, What We Must Know 
cause I intend that it should, What we About Communism (1958). 
must know about Overstreet is just as All of these books have had wide 
alarming as what we must really know circulation. But I must caution the 
about Communism. prospective reader, Overstreet is as slick 

Harry Allen Overstreet, retired pro- and slippery as an Owen Lattimore. His 
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What We Must Know About Overstreet 



writings are one of the little webs injured innocence, painted with tears, 
which, along with many other webs, But it is highly deceptive, Before I deal 
the Communists weave together to with those “tenuous associations,” I 
make up the Big Lie of their total web should like to skim over the social 
of deception. He does his . work with philosophy of poor, unsuspecting, 
half-truth, glittering generality, mis- abashed Professor Overstreet, 
placed emphasis, significant omission, His Mature Mini, 1949, had an un- 
and other tricks that mark the profilic usually profound respect for Karl Marx, 
popularizer and propaganda hack. The whose “piled up proofs" of the abuses 
trained reader, however, who is able to of the economic processes “was a job 
find his way through the silver linings well done." For Overstreet, this was a 
into the dark clouds themselves, will “triumph of logic,” and Marx’s “urgent 
soon see that what appear on the sur- demand that working men stop taking 
face of Overstreet’s writings to be the the economic order for granted was a 
grandiose schemes of a super-idealist bid for the increased use of .the mind.” 
are, in fact, rank examples of leftist It’s unfortunate though, the professor 
propaganda. tells us, that 'the “social regeneration” 

was to be accomplished by force. What, 
II other than Marx’s exhortation to rev- 

A sample of this master of confu- olution and ■ violence, does Overstreet 
sion at work might serve as a good in- mean by “urgent demand?” 
traduction to his background. Profes- Karl Marx in his own lifetime would 
sor Overstreet writes in The Mini have been delighted to know what an 
Alive, 1954, that he and his wife re- American professor would proclaim in 
cently “had occasion , . . to try to clear 1949: Our economic system uses fear as 
up, not only for the record but for our a weapon to such an extent that every- 
own minds, certain tenuous associations where, men and women are . terrified 
one of us had a decade or more ago over the prospect of losing their jobs; 
with several groups that were later the system is so bad as to cause a iom- 
shown to he tainted by Communist in- inant fear by ten-year-old American 
filtration , . , we went to Washington children that their fathers will lose their 
and to the office of one individual who jobs and end up on the industrial scrap- 
. . . was known for his ‘toughness to- heap. And that’s not all. According to 
ward anything that savored of Com- Overstreet: “Our strange economy has 
munism. We put our problem to him— never been interested in the whole 
particularly with regard to one organ- human being, but only in those aspects 
ization which we could only vaguely of his nature from which some, mone- 
place but that he told us had been prac- tary profit could be derived.” Unsus- 
ticing a calculated subversion even at pecting, “abashed" Overstreet is of the 
the time when one of us had unsus- opinion that industry, business and 
pectingly signed one of its petitions. He some of the professions have acted as 
laid the facts before us— and they were a conspiracy to prevent raising the 
striking enough to make us feel standard of living, so that they could 
abashed ...” . make bigger profits. 

Here is indeed a touching picture of I don’t want to belabor the point, but 



What We Must Know About Overstreet 



one of Overstreet’s earlier ideas, penned sued by the American Committee for 

in 1931, is as good an index of his think- Protection of Foreign. Born. This 

ing as any: “Until various sharp-eyed Committee had been officially listed 

men of a more realistic turn saw through as subversive a number of fears be- 

the pleasant sham, it was a prevalent fore Overstreet lent it his support. 

habit to praise the workers as the salt 

of the earth and quote Scripture to . Signed a public statement of the 
them about the virtue of industry... American Committee to Save Refu- 

In those days the simple workers, thus gees. Again, this Committee had been 

bedazzled, would fling up their caps officially declared subversive before 

and cheer lustily in honor of their own Overstreet gave it his support. 

greatness and glory,” Marx put it much 

more simply: “Religion is the opium of Professor Overstreet was listed on 
the people.” And Lenin, another favor- the letterhead of the Committee of 

ite of Overstreet, used the words, “spir- the American Friends of Spanish 

itual gin.” When the facts were laid Democracy, February, 1938; also, he 

before him, unsuspecting Dr. Overstreet was Committee member of the Medi- 

felt “abashed.” cal Bureau, American Friends (see 

their letterhead, November, 1936; 

III New Masses, January, 1937). 

With this as background, it might 

be well to investigate those “tenuous Member of Descendants of the 
associations” that Overstreet could only American Revolution, as shown by 

vaguely recall. After all, this man-of- the Daily Worker, February, 1939, 

the-mature-mind tells us in 1949, the Also named as sponsor on the pam- 

“thing we can do to make clear the phlet, “Descendants of the American 

image of maturing is to associate our- Revolution.” 

selves with groups that promote matur- 
ing.” He associated himself with the fob Signed circular for Friends of the 
lowing nine Communist front organ- Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
izations, stretching from the 1930's to 

August, 1950 : Signer, 1943, of message of National 

Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
Member, New York Committee of ties, addressed to United States House 
the American Committee for De- of Representatives, Again, this front 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom, as was listed before Overstreet lent it his 
shown on letterheads dated Septem- support. 
her, 1939 and December, 1939. Signer 

of petition, January, 1940; sponsor, Signer of a letter sponsored by the 
according to a leaflet, of a Rally held Schappes Defense Committee, Octo- 

in April, 1940. ber, 1944. Again, this front. was listed 

before Overstreet lent it his support. 

The Dttilf Wor{er, August, 1950 

reported that Overstreet had signed a “Children in Concentration Camps” 
statement against denaturalization is- reveals, that Professor Overstreet was 
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a sponsor of the Spanish Relief Cam- worth a close examination, and it is 
paign. just as loaded as the statement on 

“tenuous associations.” 

Surely there is nothing “flimsy” or Dr. Overstreet states that he has never 
“slight” - or tenuous - about so im- been a Communist or a sympathizer 
pressive a background of Communist with Communist tactics or philosophy, 
front associations. And when Over- except for a brief hope that the Russian 
street writes “associations of ... a Revolution might lead to democracy in 
decade or more ago,” he apparently Russia. Also, that he never knowingly 
does not mean, by “decade,” ten years, helped a movement or organization 
What of his claim that several groups that had Communist aims. Can it be 
“were later shown to be tainted by that this educated man, this professor 
Communist infiltration! 1 ” A quick of philosophy and psychology, this na- 
check of the list will show that tion-wide lecturer, this “mature” mind, 
American Committee for Protection of who is mentioned nine times as lenA 
Foreign Born, American Committee to ing -his name to Communist causes, did 
Save Refugees, The National Federa- so all nine times without knowing what 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, The ' he was doing? Yes, he tells us, and 
Schappes Defense Committee — all of without blushing. 
these, as we have indicated above, were He tells us that one. of the reasons 
listed bejore Dr. Overstreet lent them why he made these “mistakes” was be- 
his services. Some one is telling tales, cause he was “profoundly aware of the 
and it is not the public record, rising menace of fascism," but that he 
In sum, what Overstreet wrote in was not “in any equal measure aware 
The Mini Alive, 1954, is a calculated of communist infiltration,” Our new 
mis-statement of the facts; the “asso- expert. oa Communism adds, that when 
ciations” were specific, not “tenuous”; appeals came to him that sounded 
the “decade or so ago” omits his more humanitarian,” he had “little or no sus- 
recent activities; and the “later shown picion that they might be communist," 
to be Communist-tainted” is a bold How much, Professor Overstreet, is a 
fairy tale. “little?” Further, since his retirement 

Dr. Overstreet fails to mention, in at CCNY, he has led a “nomadic life,” 
The Mind Alive, that six months ear- lecturing all over the country, Hence, 
Her, on July 21, 1953, he had filed an he reacted to these organizations on 
affidavit with the House Un-American “cursory” information. A most imma- 
Activities Committee at his own re- ture thing for a mature mind to do. 
quest. He did this, he claims in the af- Besides, claims Overstreet, as if to clinch 
fidavit, to set the record straight, and his' argument, in his writings he has 
because patriotic groups were disturb- consistently “stated and restated (his) 
ing his lecture plans in California and confidence in our American way of 
Arizona. Possibly the Professor had life.” This should prove that he was 
other reasons for attempting to “puri- not favoring Communism. In this 
fy” himself, but he has not made them double talk Professor Overstreet could 
public. hardly have been referring to his pas- 

His reasoning in the affidavit is well sage on “Our strange economy," which 
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is a good example of his “confidence” Newspeak or his personality has un- 
in our way of life. dergone shock treatment-and I do not 

The specific reasons he offers for think it is the latter, 
lending his name to the Communist Professor Overstreet explains that 
fronts include: A number of names on “there may seem to be a discrepancy 

a list were so impressive, he thought between my prolonged self-searching 

this reason enough to sign; a petition ... and my signing ... of petitions 

sounded convincing; he always tends to that I did not investigate at all. I can 

contribute to refugee causes; 1 for the only say that ... I was not yet sus- 

Spanish fronts, he had a complete be- picious of Communist infiltration of 
lief and he was “very tardy and re- humanitarian causes.” Seem to be? This 
luctant” about changing his mind on is more calculated nonsense! These are 
these; some strangers came to his hotel listed Communist jronts, pure and sim-. 
room and asked him if he would like pie, and not “humanitarian causes.” 
to join a group more liberal than the For what it’s worth, our new expert 
Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, on Communism ends his 1953 affidavit- 
and he said, yes; he hated Schappes, a by stating: “I am no longer in doubt 
fellow teacher, and felt guilty about it, about the Communist threat.” To show 
so he signed the petition to make sure his good faith, he indicates that he tes- 
he was being fair. tified before a Senate Committee, where 

Time won’t permit a detailed anal- he stated that Communists ought not 
ysis of all of these tenuous excuses, but teach; and, that he is writing a book 
I do want to examine his statement on about the psychological threat Com- 
the National Federation for Constitu- munism poses. And woe to us from 
tional Liberties. Here, he signed a Com- that book and the others he has written, 
munist protest against the proceedings 
of the Dies Committee, and he adds, ■ IV 

“I still feel that the House Committee Overstreet quoted from his own 
hearings as the y were being conducted writings to demonstrate to his personal 
at that time called for protest.” Profes- satisfaction that he had never been 
sor Overstreet adds that, “almost up to sympathetic to Communism. I shall use 
the present” he had underestimated this method to examine his writings 
Communist infiltration; hence, he did from 1949 to the writing of his book on 
not see the need for the Committee. Communism in 1958, From an exam- 
The reader might get the impression ination of themes from his books, the 
.that Overstreet is talki ng about the reader can decide to what purposes Pro- 
1930’s. I shall show shortly that one. of fessor Overstreet has been sympathetic, 
the most savage attacks in either Eng-. (1) First, though the order is not 
lish or Russian was made by Over- important, he savagely denounces Con- 
street, not only against the Hon, Mar- gressional investigations oj Cornu- 
tin Dies, but against the Committee in nism ; and, later, he steadily minimizes 
general, and “McCarthyism," in 1952! their wor\ to nothingness. Dr. Over- 
When Overstreet tells us in his affi- street in 1952, shortly before he filed his 
davit of 1953 that he has now “defi- affidavit with the House Un-American 
nitely” changed his mind, he is using Activities Committee, wrote one of the 
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most vicious attacks on Congressional were so, unprecedented, proper safe- 
investigations ever printed. He pictures guards were not provided “against 
the Hon. Martin Dies as a malicious harming the innocent.” What is the 
reactionary, who has used the cover of difference between this double talk and 
a feigned Communist threat to smash his vicious slander in 1952? 
liberal ideas, and all ideas. Similarly, Overstreet next quickly gets rid of the 
Overstreet finds “McCarthyism” a various government listings with a slick 
“ruthless” imitation of the techniques discourse on: “What kind of research 
of totalitarianism, The professor charges has preceded the listing? Does it 
that the House Committee, “far from mean ...?’’ And with a host of similar 
guarding our nation against subver- absurd questions, unsuspecting, duped 
sives,” has used the trust of the Amer- Overstreet demonstrates, that listings 
ican people “to subvert certain Amer- are subject to error and no answer to 
ican freedoms ... It has been able, in the Communist threat, Loyalty oaths go 
an alarming degree, to terrorize non- the same way. And he writes that the 
conformity into silence." Venom-spew- alternative to government investiga- 
ing Overstreet insists that the Com- tions “is an effective inside program 
mittee’s practices “had been a favorite for preventing Communist infiltration.” 
method of totalitarianism.” The hear- This man who himself claims that 
ings “appear” to be imitating “the mass he was duped, and who allegedly would 
trials of Communist China (where) not himself read the reports citing the 
thousands of the accused were disposed Communist fronts to which he lent his 
of by the roar of the ‘People’s’ Court- name, is now asking citizens to do 
Kill-Kill-Kill!” their own policing and to read about 

That is what Overstreet wrote in Communism. 

1952. The discerning reader will not be His line two years later, in 1956, cau- 
amazed by the shifts and dodges con- tions us against “cynical Communists,” 
cocted in The Mini Aim, two years and at the same time warns us against 
later, 1954, where the professor piously “subverting the constitution by using 
tells us that, in 1952, he and his wife words such as “Fifth Amendment 
sat at a Senate Internal Security Com- Communist.”Tn 1958 the House Com- 
mittee Hearing and observed some cyn- mittee is not mentioned, in what pur- 
ical Communists “actually” using ob- ports to be a guide to wki we must 
structionist tactics. It doesn’t take \ now about Communism, except in 
“abashed” Overstreet long to get back one sentence, where the Committee is 
to his line. The trouble is, he writes, included among an assortment of 
these Committees were “amateurishly groups that have said that Negroes are 
set up,” because we are all amateurs loyal, 
to this “age of conspiracy,” and, “the Is it necessary to mention that Over- 
type of person to be hunted out and street stated in his 1953 affidavit to the 
exposed was so vaguely defined that House Committee that he has “defin- 
wide latitude was given to ignorance, itely changed his mind,” and now rec- 
prejudice, partisan animosity, political ognizes the necessity for the Commit-, 
ambition, and/or the publicity hunter, tee to investigate “undercover subver- 
Also, because the methods to be used sion" of the Conspiracy “on a full time 



basis?” Maybe it is. He changes his of his dodges. More often than not, 
supposed views so rapidly, so cleverly, Overstreet claims, these houniers were 
and so boldly that you need a guide to satisfied with “prevailing inhumanities; 
keep up with him. or were ignorant of them; or were 

(2) A second important theme in morally indifferent to them . . . They 
Professor Overstreet’s writings is his hate communism . . . much as corn- 
systematic attac\ on anti-Commmists, munism hated fascism and Nazism.” 
whom he \i\ens to hate-mongers, fas- Sly Overstreet cautions his readers to: 
cists, and - especially - personality dis- “Beware of the wolves in our midst in 
order, cases. The reader will remember anti-Communist clothing." All of this 
that Overstreet stressed in his affidavit, “hostility” and “disguised totalitarian- 
1953, that he has consistently “stated ism,” claims the professor, is a conspir- 
and restated” his “confidence in our acy, not to root out subversives, but to 
American way of life.” Let’s look at “smash the liberals.” And if you don’t 
some more of that “confidence,” a la know this, you’re “a lamb among the 
Overstreet, in 1949: “Political author- wolves. And what are we among the 
itarianism is now in such full swing," Overstreets? 

(that) “while a man looks silly kick- Dr, Overstreet wages the same psy- 
ing a chair, he can, -our political as- chological warfare in 1954, as he 
sumptions being what they are-look smashes out at the determined efforts 
brave, loyal, and patriotic kicking an of patriots by labelling them “exagger- 
enemy who has been officially labelled ated expressions of personality prob- 
'kickable'.” The Professor adds that if lems; as hostility and frustration on the 
the man “kicks, hard enough . . . he rampage; as deep emotional insecurity 
may even be appointed to office or re- venting itself.” 
ceive a monthly stipend from his gov- The line doesn’t change with time, 
ernment,” Freedom is slavery, and In 1956 he simply has found more 
Orwell’s ghost might well consult “scientific evidence” for his former no- 
Overstreet to get the proper Newspea{ tions on authoritarian personalities and 
that equals “confidence” in this age of sicl[ anti-Commmists. By 1958, our new 
brave, new experts on Communism. what-have-you-in-Communist-expert- 

Dr, Overstreet uses “psychology” as clothing has it that the “majority” of 
a weapon for his smear attacks on pa- anti-Communists “are still inventing the 
triots. Character structure is a key Communism to which they are op- 
phrase in his arsenal, and from 1949 on, posed: fashioning it out of what they 
the professor insists that there is some- have hated and feared in the American 
thing deficient or defective in the char- scene.” Please note the use of the word 
acter or personality structure of Amer- “majority”-Otwtel has not been at- 
icans who are resolute in their fight taching some lone cran{or disgruntled 
against Communism, clique, 

Thus, in 1952, Overstreet whined that (3) The first two themes eliminated 
he and his ilk who “saw hope in the Congressional investigations of Com- 
Russian Revolution," and who cared munism and the vigilant work of pri- 
about “injustice,” were now being vate citizens. The next important theme 
hounded by patriots who were skeptical., represents one of Overstreet’s solutions 
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to the problem of Communism. Dr. talk means -that will make us less. 
Overstreet would “enlighten" his read- vulnerable to a “Conspiratorial Com- 
er; about the Communist Conspiracy, munist.” Overstreet tells us that a ,“di- 
but then tell them that "understanding!' rect hitting out” at Communism is a 
not tough laws, is the way to deal with "dubious contribution.” It’s rather 
it. strange that Professor Overstreet can 

The time is 1952, as he asks: “Has use the real and present danger lan- 

the reader had the uncanny experience guage of the Court, and still recom- 

of being called a Communist because mend that we defend ourselves by doing 

he has expressed a liberal view?” A few nothing about Communism, 

of Overstreet’s liberal views in that year But it's not strange that Overstreet’s 
include his denunciation of security 1954 ‘“real and present danger’’’ be- 

procedures for obtaining passports (the comes a chapter on “Clear and Present 

professor must, be happy on that score Danger" in 1956. The double talk was 

today), and his belief that loyalty oaths no longer necessary by then. The pro- 

are an imitation of “Communist mcth- fessor now tells us that we must do the 

ods” and an infringement on personal opposite of the “extremist” and adopt 

rights “so long as (the person) per- “the far more exacting and lonely re- 
forms no acts that go counter to the tics of the moderating mind,” This 

laws of the land.” They further include means “respecting the established hab- 

such a “liberal view" as that the way its and attitudes, vested interests, tra- 

to resolve the conflict with Russia is ditions, and deep loyalties of the indi- 

through “contacts with cultures" or viduals and groups on both sides of a 

that we must achieve “the toleration of given issue,” We ought to invite both 

certain minimal differences within even sides to think of these issues “as able 

the most tyrannical culture, with all to be modified.” After all, writes Over- 

such toleration implies in the way of street, the position on a given issue is 

the re-animation of men’s minds.” “partly, rather than absolutely right,” 

Let's all get re-animated with a certain and it is a product of “human history 

minimal amount of Communism , rather than ‘nature.’” Isn’t Dr. Over- 

Overstreet in 1954 alerts us to the street saying, let’s respect Communism, 

“new and startling story we are begin- and modify our stand? After all, we’re 

ning to learn.” “We must do some- only partly right, and besides, our be- 

thing," to counter this ‘“real and pres- lief in natural principles will fall to 

ent danger.’ ” But contrary to the pieces once we accept the human his- 

, Court, which used ‘real and present 1 tory concept of Marxism, 

instead of clear and present danger, to (4) The ‘we’re only partly right’ 
show that conspiracy to initiate a rev- tactic of Overstreet goes back to' his. 

olution when the time is ripe is a grave Mature Mind, 1949, and serves as a key 

crime, Overstreet orders our common to the next interwoven theme: Seel[ 

defense as follows: “The program does understanding and agreement with the 

not invite us to do enough things to Soviet Union, Despite the Communist 

the enemy directly and forcibly.” gobbling up of Eastern Europe, he tells 

Rather, we are supposed to “do things us not to adopt the “we-are-good-and- 

to ourselves” - whatever that double you-are-not-so-good” attitude in dealing 
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with Russia. will not get hot, is to work through 

In 1952, Dr. Overstreet gives us the the United Nations for “mutual under- 

* startling news that the Soviet Regime standing rather than . . . proud stand- 

has murdered upwards of 3,000,000 pattism," Our “weapons” will be “ideas" 

peasants (how modest he is with his and “patterns of human relationships." 

, statistics). But before long he advises Overstreet's line doesn’t change one bit 

us that people are never as bad or as in What We Must Know About Corn- 

good, “as the doctrines they profess.” munism, in 1958, 

It would be a “great mistake” to be- (5) Now that we’ve got rid of every 
lieve that “all of the Russian govern- imaginable program of defense against 

ment" is “irrevocably committed in Communism, and realize that our best 

practice to the wholly collectivised defense is “mutual understanding,” we 
man.” And I think it would be a fatal might consider briefly the fifth theme 
. mistake to believe Overstreet. from Overstreet which I have selected: 
Professor Overstreet’s defense pro- Renunciation of patriotism for world 
gram in that year of the Korean war citizenship. 

called for “weakening the enemy from Harry Allen Overstreet has no room 

within” , , , making his resistance less in his heart for singular love of his 
because he finds less he is called upon country. He attacks patriotism as if it 

to resist , , . we are fighting, “not an were a disease. In 1949 he tells us that 

immutable doctrine called communism “an emotional tie-up” with our own 
but mutable people who call themselves group, so that we think it is more right 
. communists!' and reasonable than other groups, 

Two years later, in 1954, Dr. Over- makes us “hostile.” Dr. Overstreet es- 
street writes approvingly that in Korea pecially denounces our political insti- 
.. “the way to settlement is being sought tutions for making us “hostile,” and 
without either side having won!’ It is for shouting “treason” at those who 

not surprising that he is pleased that are trying to build the “supra-ethnic 

we were fighting a war we were not mind.” 
permitted to win. What is needed, In 1952, the professor lauds “the ma- 

Overstreet tells us, is participation in ture individual” whose “voice and vote 

United Nations projects that foster can be enlisted in opposition to the 

“mutual respect.” He isn’t, of course, chauvinistic nationalism and in support 

referring to a police action, of the more genuine patriotism of a 

And what is our mature mind think- united mankind.” Two years later, it is 

* ing in 1956? Nuclear developments are the same thing, only more so. Now, 
such “that the danger inherent in war our “good-will” ought to include even 
now precludes the danger of there be- the “enemy”; unlike the “emotionally 
ing a war!’ This new tactic of his, disturbed individual” who is against 
throwing a smoke cloud over the Krem- the unfamiliar and the foreign, we 
lin’s clear plan to use military strata- need the “extraordinary health and 
gens and pre-emptive wars, depending faith" of a “sense of the species.” 

on the chance of success, should be In 1956 Overstreet spells out precisely 
watched closely. The thing to do in what he means by “one world.” “Why,” 
this cold war, which Overstreet insists he asks, “should we lock ourselves up 
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with our tight walls of national sus- The first stick of dynamite planted 
picion-glaring at one another— when by the professor is a “new look” for 
we might have a far better time of it Khrushchev. The Red boss is a “leader 
by talking things over together; getting of the Lenin type,” who is opposed to a 
the hand of one another’s problems; Stalinist cult-of-the-personality dictator- 
lending a hand?” Lending a hand ship. Good evidence of this is Premier 
(tenuously?). Khrushchev’s February, 1956 speech ex- 

This brief picture I’ve developed - posing Stalin. Actually, “Khrushchev- 
and it is brief in relation to all of the adheres consistently and most strictly 
things Overstreet has. said and written to the principles of collective leadership 
-represents the background of our and. fights energetically for the obser- 
new expert on Communism. His past vance of the Leninist standards of Party 
record is enough to alarm even the life.” Every quotation in this paragraph 
most forgiving and gentle nature. is ta\en from the latest official Soviet 
But what is truly fantastic, is that biography of Khrushchev-and 1 have 
P rof essor ' Overstreet could take his for- used it without fear because it sum- 
mer leftist notions, plus some deadly names concisely Professor Overstreet’s 
new ones, and boldly throw them into position, and duplicates much of his 
a boob on Communism that has won language, 
the approval of our top policy-makers. The second phase of this “new look” 

is to picture “professional” Party-man 
V Khrushchev as a “humane” sort of fel- 

, Another generation— if we are still low who is opposed to using terror on 
free -may well remember the Over- a Stalinist scale, unless it is forced on 
streets’ What We Must Know About him, as it was in Hungary, where he 
Communism, as a stupendous attempt was protecting a vital interest of the 
that was designed to soften us at the Revolution. Thus, the Overstreets 
very hour of our crisis, I say this, be- would have us believe that “No one, 
cause the book attempts to make pala-- perhaps, has felt the brunt of Khrush- 
table certain notions which would, if chev’s terror more decisively than have 
accepted by large numbers of Ameri- the Soviet writers.” Hungarians, treated 
cans, render us helpless in the face of as an aside in this context, would hardly 
the onslaught of World Communism, agree with Overstreet’s estimate of 
Here is a book on Communism in Khrushchev’s terror or its most likely 
which not one of J. Edgar Hoover’s target. They, as do countless millions 
somber warnings is mentioned— (Over- of others, know him for the savage 
street mentions the F.B.1. chief as being that he is. 
opposed to outlawing the Party). Here’s What is the purpose of this “new 
a book in which espionage, a major look,” which pictures Khrushchev as a 
activity and purpose of the Party, gets . humane, collective-type leader dedicated 
less than a page of asides. In short, it to Partyism? It is to show us that this 
is a book as conspicuous by what it “professional" does not want, a hot war 
omits as by what it includes. A brief with us, This is Overstreet’s second 
examination of some of Overstreet’s stick of dynamite, 
central ideas will show what I mean. Khrushchev wants to defeat us 
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through economic competition, and 
only in this way, claims Dr. Overstreet, 
The Russians intend to win, the pro- 
fessor tells us, and this new type of 
“co-existence” is part of the “permanent 
revolution.” Watch the tricks of propa- 
gandist Overstreet: 

“It would be sheer folly, however, 
for us to think that such competition 
with, the Soviet Union can be peace- 
ful. Khrushchev has already made 
clear that he rates it as a non-shooting 
phase of the ‘permanent revolution’ 

Please reread that statement. It is per- 
fect Newspeak: It’s folly to think that 
the competition can be peaceful; but it 
is -non-shooting! Let me complete the 
quotation to show once more what we 
are up against with Overstreet. . 

“. . . This means that every positive 
policy we adopt, every creative pro- 
gram we set up for cultural ex- 
change or foreign aid, will be de- 
clared by the Soviet Union and all 
Communist Parties around the 
world to be a form of imperialism." 
We’d like to have Professor Over- 
street name for us just one Communist, 
of his acquaintance or otherwise, , who 
is opposed to “cultural exchange"! No 
amount of build-up, with words like 
“positive policy” and “creative pro- 
gram,” can alter the fact that “cultural 
exchange" is a dearly held Communist 
idea, never denounced. As to foreign 
aid, just where are the screams from 
Moscow about our aid to Tito, Gomul- 
ka, and Sukarno, among others? 

It might be well to have Professor 
Overstreet sum up this second major 
notion of his: “Soviet Imperialism . , . 
is a specific product of the Khrushchev 
era of ‘peaceful competition’ and it 
represents one major aspect of the 
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USSR's effort to take over the world 
without the risks involved in open 
warfare." I could cite a dozen experts 
who are warning us about Soviet plans 
for limited ms. [And the very day this 
is being put in shape for the printer, the 
Communists are using armed forces in 
an attempt to ta{e over Laos. Editor.] 
The question to be asked is: Why has 
Overstreet completely omitted military 
stratagems and force, ■ the bolshevif 
standard tactics, as well as subversion 
and espionage, from his study? 

There are two possible answers. The 
first is, to soften us by giving us a 
dream world in which Communist 
tanks are absent. The second is what 
I consider to be the third stick of 
planted dynamite: A demand that we 
negotiate and go to the Summit-mi 
by so doing, also give Khrushchev per- 
manent title to Eastern Europe. Harry 
and Bonaro Overstreet insist that 
Khrushchev demands that the West 
respect the status quo in Eastern Eu- 
rope at any Summit Conference, The 
Red leader will permit no discussion 
on the satellite countries, about whom 
we must forget, And what does our 
expert on Communism suggest? 

“We believe in negotiations." Dr. 
Overstreet insists that we negotiate 
“whenever there is hope of achieving 
even small dependable agreements.” 
And he specifies that we dash off to the 
Summit. 

Professor Overstreet, who knows all 
about these things, tells us that we must 
bargain with the Communists. And this 
bargaining "embodies both a respect for 
what each party has declared indispen- 
sable to separate well-being and what 
all parties have agreed on as indispen- 
sable to their common well-being!' 

In short, we are to run to the Summit 
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after telling Khrushchev we have no 
more interest in Eastern Europe; and 
then, at the Summit, we will see what 
more we can bargain away, 

The fourth stick of dynamite— there 
are more, the ones I’ve selected are 
simply more glaring-deals with an old 
problem of Overstreet’s: Communist , 
control, (or should I say, “understand- 
ing?”), The professor has a huge dia- 
lectical discourse on the problem of 
what to do with “conspiratorial com- 
munists,” but he resolves it. all with a 
quotation: “ ‘Freedom for the wise is so 
supremely important that it is worth 
the price of making the silly free, too,’ 
We have remembered this comment 
because it expresses a point of view 
which most of us Americans profoundly 
cherish. It is in the spirit- of this view- 
point that a great many anti-Commu- 
nists have opposed all attempts to make 
any legal distinction between Commu- 
nists and non-Communists in terms of 
freedoms to be exercised.” 

Does the reader know any anti-Com- 
munists who consider Communists to:' 
be “silly,” or who have opposed making 
laws to protect ourselves? Because we 
mustn’t legislate or investigate or ap- 
parently do anything about Commu- 
nists, the professor tells us, “We as 
citizens, therefore, must equip ourselves 
to do by understanding what cannot 
be done by law." This is Overstreet’s 
plan of defense. 

The book ends with pleas for more 
“tenderness” and less hostility; for more 
rights for the “individual"; for “in- 
clusiveness,” rather than narrow na- 
tional-mindedness; and with a plea to 
halt nuclear tests. Dr. Overstreet - 
fittingly, we think -quotes Norman 
Cousins: 



“‘The question is not what policy 
we should devise that makes sense for 
America alone but rather what policy 
makes sense in human terms.’” Of 
course the nine hundred million en- 
slaved subjects of the Soviet tyranny do 
not come within the “human terms” 
for consideration. Their condition, as 
simply Soviet cattle without human ■ 
rights, is a fait accompli which has no 
bearing on American policy to be de- 
termined with regard for the whole 
human race. 

VI 

The Report of the 1958 American 
Bar Association Special Committee On 
Communist Tactics, Strategy, And Ob- 
jectives, listed the following among the 
major Communist Tactics: 

Nullification of the Smith Act and 
other anti-Communist legislation 
The Peace Offensive 
Summit Conferences 
Cultural Exchanges 
Halt Nuclear tests 

You will note that Professor Over- 
street batted one thousand for the Com- 
munist objectives in that list, And you 
will already have noted that the Over- 
streets’ most distinguished reader, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, has invited the hu- 
mane and professional Party man, 
Khrushchev— with some twelve million 
coldblooded murders in his record - 
to a summit of the summits, The only 
surprise left for you is the fact that, in 
the latest editions of that same Bar 
Association Committee Report, Profes- 
sor Overstreet’s book appears in the 
bibliography as suggested reading, As 
the little boy said, when he heard the 
clock strike fourteen, “it's later than it 
has ever been before." 
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Hr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



UJlWTOMAiiOfi cow 

HtKhirt IS mCLASSIFlE 
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Mr. Belmon 
iVlV^MohrJ^ 

l^p/J^tisper 

Mr J Callahan 
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Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Sullivan_ 
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Tele. Room 
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The enclosed correspondence with Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet is self-explanatory, however. 1 ""” 'i ' 

X ~ ' ' . *• V * if 

I call your attention to the fact 'that she wishes this Post to publish a letter that 
you wrote to the Adult Leadership magazine which appeared, along with one of Norman |\ 
Cousins 1 . N. 

Mrs. Overstreet feels, I think, that your letter embraces more of her educational doc- 
trine than I do. I think that it is likely that you agree with her as to the effective* 
ness of the educational process in general without intending to endorse, or even con- 
done the specific socio-political, .economic viewpoint (socialist-pacifist-world federal-| 
ist) which along with radical religious views (anti-pietism, overtones of Brock Chis- \ 
holm's militant atheism, an explicit.;war on "salvational” religion) constitute the edu- j 
cational program of Harry Overstreet, and to a less overt degree but not less pervasively 
the program of his wife Bonaro. 

-■ ' ^ 

For the reason that the "mental health" cult, with its political and religious tests for 
sanity, is being promoted so aggressively by the Overstreets, this Post is reluctant to r 
publish a letter of yours that was published years ago, at the request of Mrs .‘'.'Overstreet 
We do not wish to be unfair to these people. Neither do we wish to be the vehicle. by 
which they exploit a letter of yours, written so long ago, which will have the effect 
seeming to give their current educational theories the blessing of the most respected '•*. 
man in America. L '““ - if H 



We shall not publish ;this letter, therefore, without your specific permission. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Z * f\ , //J.B. Welden 

I . Americanism Committee Chairman 

II Immediate Past Commander . .. 
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BREATHES THERE THE MAN. WITH SOUL 60 DEAD. 
IVHQ N SVER TO HIMSELF HATH SAID. . 
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J. B. WELDEN 

AMERICANISM COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
WALDO M. SLATON POST NUMBER 140 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
3905 POWERS FERRY ROAD, NORTHWEST 
ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 



Captioned individual wrote Auguat^8th and enclosed copies of some of 

J ^ 4. 3 ~ -n /T TT« J X, TT - ~ 1 *-L « ~ «-C « 



his correspondence to and from Mrs. Harry ArOverstreet. He also sent a copy of a 
page from "Adult Leadership" Magazine containing a letter from the Director printed 
in 195? commending an issue devoted entirely to an article captioned "The Adult 
Educator and the World Communist" written by Mrs. Overstreet. This American 
Legion Post has been active in attacking the Foreign Policy Association and in one of 
the articles it has published, Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet were attacked. The corre- 
spondence indicates a severe controversy and Mrs. Overstreet has demanded that 
the Director's letter written in 1957 be published, that an affidavit written by former 
Assistant to the Director Louis B. Nichols be published as well as other material she 
names favorable to the Overstreets. 



You will recall that this controversy has come to our attention in the 
past and that there have been other efforts by both sides to inject the Bureau into it. ^ 

We have received other correspo ndence along the same line from Welden and from “ 

I who apparently have done the research on the Foreign § 
Policy Association for the Legion Post. It is pointed out that some of the correspondent 
sent in Welden' s name and apparent ly signed by him is similar in content and form to 
correspondence sent by ,T 



You will further recall that former Assistant to the Director Nichols 
has permitted himself to become injected into this controversy over loyalty to the 
Overstreets and has executed a paper attesting to the loyalty and patriotism of the 
Overstreets. This paper indicates his prior association with the Bureau and seems 
to exceed the scope of his prerogative as a former Bureau official. Regardless of 
which side the Bureau might support, only embarrassment would result and in the 
,,, past we have been careful to avoid injecting the Bureau into this in any manner 
^whatsoever. ■», , X, , . 

>v- _ _ ; x * 

1 - Mr. Tolson - Enclosure ’ . . A 

.1 - Mr. DeLoach - Enclosure 199 S£p tr,lv B .. V/ ' 

1 - Mr. Belmont - Enclosure ! “ 3 . 7 ; &mm - 

1 - Mr. Sullivan - Enclosure wX \ 
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Memorandum to Mr. DeLoach 
Re: J. B. Welden 



The letter printed in .1957 in ’’Adult Leadership” was approved on the 
basis of a memorandum dated 7/8/57 from Mr. Nichols to Mr. Tolson. This 
memorandum pointed out the favorable remarks in the article concerning the FBI 
and stated that the article was excellent. The memorandum further stated that "The 
idea for this article started approximately a year ago when the Overstreets had 
dinner with us one evening. ” - In addition to the letter sent to ’’Adult Leadership” a 
letter was also sent to Mrs. Overstreet dated 7/9/57 commenting favorably on her 
article and enclosing a copy of the letter sent to the magazine. 

OBSERVATION: 

The letter sent by the Director is a matter of public record. It was 
| most complimentary of this specific article but certainly did not endorse all possible 
: activity and writings of the Overstreets. Correspondent points out that it was 
^ published several years ago and while it might indicate the Director's agreement in 
general with Mrs. Overstreet's comments on the educational process, he feels it 
did not endorse or even condone her specific views. He stated that he would not 
| publish the letter again, as requested by Mrs. Overstreet, without the Director's 
S specific permission. 

As indicated above, we have been careful to stay out of this controversy j 
and information sent to us by various individuals has not been acknowledged. It is 
not believed that the Director should go on record at this point either authorizing or 

( denying permission to reprint this old, out-of-date letter. Since it will not be 
printed without specific permission, failure to reply will be sufficient to prevent this 
Post from reprinting, it. ! 

RECOMMENDATION: 
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BYSPe&nr/C&L 

~^f~^Surse7' weTTKiiown to the FBI 



Dr . and Mrs . Overstreet s. re, of course^ welTKhown to the 
Mr. L. B. Nichols, when he was Assistant to the Director, developed 
these people as supporters: of the Bureau. Since that time they have 
manifested their friendliness ,in different ways. 



The Overstreets have gotten in touch with me to advise that 
they are writing a hew book which they expect will be published the 
first part of the summer. Their last three books have dealt exclusively 
with world communism. The present one will deal in the main with 
extremist groups in the United States, such as Max Lowman of the Circuit 
Riders in Cincinnati, the John Birch Society, et cetera. They will not 
r treat any of what they regard as the ultraconservative groups which 
I have a basic right to propound ultraconservatism. For example, they 
consider Senator Barry Goldwater to be a respected conservative. They 
\ advise me that; they disapprove strongly of writers who have attempted 
i to place such people as Senator Goldwater into the same category 
as extremists. They will try to separate the one from the other and 
concentrate only on those who are maligning people's characters and ./J 
dealing in falsehoods. (— • ^ 



The 'Overstreets showed me a few Chapters of their proposed 
book. Different references and quotations Were attributed to the Director, 
all of which were accurate and very favorable. They also, In reading 
John Birch Society literature, came across an attack that Was delivered 
against a lecture I gave before the Freedom Academy in Utah last August 
by the John Birch Society. On looking over this material I did not 
think it well that any extensive quotations be attributed to Bureau 
representatives and the Director. I took the liberty of suggesting to 
the Overstreets to leave out some of the material so attributed. They 
have access, of course, to different speeches and articles by the 
Director : and recehtly followed with considerable interest his comments 
delivered before the. Hebrew Congregation in Washington and reported in 
the daily press. They were agreeable to leaving out the material I sug- 
gested and reducing greatly the references to the FBI. They did want, 
however > to use a few of the quotations as reported in the press*, 



RECOMMENDATION: 



For your information. 
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September 3 

Mr* Jo Edgar Hoover i 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D.C. 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 



lii U l i U Lt iO-w u T I ED ' . I Mr^rrottoi 

*Z RY S^fl-nr/Cd L l de - *T 



guard tonighJ Mr* Canra 

H wm$£ 

| Mr/ Evans. 
| Mr. Qal suC 

’AIMED Mr r :sS 

rv I Mr. T^vel .. 

J ' i | Mrr'Trottei 



In re : Harry and Bc^arcTOverstree# 






“Miss Hr,]rne 
Miss Gandy 



4X1 

t Vr- ..•? < 



As a supplement to the letter that I wrote you on August 28, 1963, concerning Mrs. Ovai^' 
street* s "request that we publish a Tetter of yours which was written some years ago, I 
am enclosing the following pertinent materials: % 

/ . ■ ■ • ^ 

1. Photocopy of p. 223 from Harry Overstreet's Influencing Human Behavior, shov/ing the § 

purpose tq/which he suggested that the educational process be put. ^ 

* V " . | 

2. Human -Events , December 15$ 1958, quoting from Harry Overstreet’s The Great Enterprise 

showing his: political and religious tests for saniiy, "mental health" style. qJJ 

3. Photocopy of Bonaro Overstreet’s Bibliography, pp. 238, 239, 21*0, for her Understand 

Fear in Ourselves and Others, which she describes on p. 237 as "representative of the ins 
materials now happily available to us out of which the next age of man can be shaped... jij 
Among the works of other Communis t-fronters she lists Owen Lattimore's Ordeal by Slander* 
and Carey McWilliams’ Prejudice . p 

E 

l*. Photo-offset of pages from Senate Report #20^0, 19^2 (Hearings on the Institute of I^l 
Relations ) showing the official findings of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee c<g.- 
ceming the Institute of Pacific Relations and Owen Lattimore. $3 

g 

. O 

5. Tear sheet from this Post’s The Truth about the Foreign Policy Association in which i, 

reproduced the H.C.U.A.’s Review of the Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peao 
page showing Carey McWilliams listed among the eight sponsors of the conference who have 
been affiliated with from III” to £0 Communist-front organizations. 

.6. Photocopy of p. 9k of Senate Document #117, 1956, showing Carey McWilliams on "List o: 
most typical sponsors of front organizations.” 

7. Photocopy of p. 15 and identifying cover of 19hl*-I*6 Biennial Report of the Institute < 
Pacific Relations, showing Carey McWilliams’ Prejudice listed in a group of ” studies' 1 whi 
were sponsored by the American Council of the I.P.R., 19hli-Ii6/ _ , / 

1 u 2 d J „ 

With every good wish, I am, NOT RECORDED f~Tl ^A\ V V / 

-• 199 sep n 1963 ' \Jr \J 

Respectfully yours, ' 



(\PA/ 
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J .B . Welden, Chairman 
Immediate Past Commander 
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FROM IS I 



Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet 
1303 Filer’s Green 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 

Bear Mrs. Overstreet: 






Ei$m. 






I have received your letter of February 20th 
requesting a copy of "God or Chaos?" 



wm* 



SB 2K 

O -* 

§ 0 



Our supply of this article was exhausted a n 

long time ago and it has not been distributed by the FBI for ? 
a number of years. However, since you desire to know the ’ ' m 

enact context of my statement, we have made a copy which 0° 5 
is enclosed for your information. ^ * 



X* "TS 
m 



o 



FEB 2 8 1964 

i C OMM-FBI 

* 'Mill i'll I 

Enclosure 




Sincerely yours, 

GL E0@be lHteew / 









Mn 



/) 
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ith dltei'tffctOiiy'. 

We are also well acquainted with 
Edgar C. Bundy, a professional anticommunist with whom we have absolutely 
no dealings. We are aware that in 1961 he circulated a "Special Report to 
all Church League Supporters" attacking Louis C assets who has written 
articles suggesting that the communist influence in religion is not as great 
as some of the right wing extremists have claimed. In this paper, Bundy 
attacked Assistant Director Sullivan. He quoted from "God or Chaos?" which 
appeared in "Redbook Magazine" in 1049. His quotation is the third paragraph 
oh page 7 of this article beginning, "Mahy Communist fronts. . ." and ended with 
the next to last sentence in the paragraph. Bundy added emphasis to the first 
word Many and to the\words — in the churches — in the second sentence. 
Although we have not distributed thi3 article for a long time, a copy is being 
sent to the Overstreets so they will be able to see the entire article and the , 

manner in which this quotation was taken out of context. j 

JH:Jpal (3) , f jfr rj >. , ,y. ^ 

v rrn& /A. I 1 / y'j: l' / /V* [y . ' 

'v- ? MAiL:Rgo^ uxa ^teletype unit ! 1 /,■ ./ t ■ * 1 %r^ l ' 



BONARO W. OVERSTREET 

'jS08 : ^lbbLER’S GREEN...'.'' ‘ 

lake barcroft - ; 
FALLS CHURCH. VIRGINIA . 

February 20, 1964 



Mr J. .Edgar Hoover . , } 

Federal Bureau of J^vestdi. 
Washington 2-5 , D ,C . 

Dear Mr.. Hoover., ' ; r : : • V . ... 



ERU.W nUs'itii ■; I 

syspx®:?./^ t 



.. ' ■- t Is any copy available , at this . late date, of : 

an. article of yours that appeared , in Redbook Magazine in 
February ■ 1949 , under the ' title "God or Chaos? " If' the supply 
has not been exhausted, we would. greatly, appreciate rece iving 
a copy. . ' \ ‘ • ‘ 

;';- : VV -We hav.e been reading , -.- with' considerable dis- 
tress of mind, I must confess : — f a Special Report to All Church 
League Supporters , authored ; by Edgar. C. Bundy. He quotes from 
this article of yours a paragraph that we would like, to see in 
its full- context . - . We would .- also^like to be. able, to check ’oh 
whether the ita 1 ics in it are yours or his ; for they do not 
seem, somehow, like ones that you would have put in. If we •■. ■ 
saw the paragraph in its context, : however, we might discover ’ 
that ybu had a" reason fpr the italics:. : ■ 



.; -f ' In any event, when we . compare the. paragraph ^ 
with,, for example,, your article in the ~ Christian .Herald of . 
January 1962 -- "Let 1 s Fight Communism Sanely ! " — we feel 
that the difference in emphas is probably reflects a difference 
in : the time-settings of the two. pieces. In any case, we do 
need to. be able : to compare one whole with another whole, and 
nOt just . a paragraph with a whole : Hence , .t ; his request^ ' 









With' cordial best wishes from both of us , 



Sincerely, 



-m 






'fi 1 ^ 4?' * 



' , . Mrs ?■< H. A. 6 vers tree t!' 
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July 14, 1804 
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Shaker Heights 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 

, L 

Dear 



rmOTuMNua 

cb^.»a ' 

r 



.S-ai-Sl, •SP86T3'/ C4 1— 



1 have received your letter of July 5th, with m 

enclosures, and X want to thank you for your kind remarks con- 2 

cerning my administration of the FBI. ~n i 

m 

C D 2: 

It was good of you to make this material available - 
to me. While I would like to be of service to you, it has been m^""* ° 
policy over the years to refrain from evaluating the efforts or 3 
programs of any individual or group designed to fight the commu- * 
nist threat. For this reason, I am sure you will understand why 
it is not possible for me to comment in the manner you requested. 

.M- 

Sincerely yours, , 



MAILED 19 

JUL14 1964 



COMM-FBli 



a/Edgar hoover 



^9 




1 - Cleveland - Enclosures (2) 

NOTE: Correspondent cannot be identified in Bufiles. 
to correspondent’s letter were a form letter concert 
threat in this country requesting the recipient to; read 



The enclosures 
g the communist 
*What We Must 



Know About Communism" by Dr. Harry Allen Overstreet and his wife, 
Mrap^onaTb^ qfjthis book. We have had cordial 

relations with Dr. and Mrs. Over#fer4^f and have furnished them 
considerable assistance in cqnnection with books they have written. 



BbUElApn. r. 



RR:cal 



(4) (/> 
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TRUE COPY 



July 5, 1964 



Dear Mr. Hoover, . : . fc’*""* [i ■- V 

I would appreciate a repr^ as soon as possible, 
advising me on the judgment and effectiveness of my enclosed 
effort, to be sent to all administraters of our government.: 









I feel compelled to make known the frustrating 
position of the well-meaning, God loving, loyal, appreciative 
individual American today. We are caught in a sea of confusion 
and ignorance, created by the heavy battery of intellectuals to 
' confuse, discredit, shame and silence the individual. The enemy 
is hidden behind the masses and has the power of communication to 
silence most protests. 

In my own effort to speak the truth as I see it, 

I I have been suspected of being a "John Bircher, M laughed at as 
ridiculous and out of step with progress. Well educated people 
who like to consider themselves ’’progressive and liberal" scoff 
at any possibility of Socialism’s relationship to Communism. They 
speak of the ideal dream of "One World; One Government" in the 
not too distant future. The clergy speaks of this openly. When I 
warn that total rule means totalitarisn rule, I am ridiculed. 

I am most appreciative of your tireless and brilliant 
efforts to educate America thru your articles and books. Now I 
feel it. is up to the individual American to think and do what he deems 
necessary under law, to show that the great spirit that produced 
America is not apathetic and dying. There are Americans of all 
races who. live Our. way of life and want to preserve it, but don’t 
know how, the opposition is becoming so powerful. 

Tam becoming afraid to speak for fear of castigation 
and loss of effectiveness . I would appreciate your comments on my 
enclosed effort to reach our administraters . It involves time and 
expense I am grateful to be free to give, but I would feel grieved to 



it end in a 



te basket. 






I will always feel sincerely indebted to you as a , 



reat American. 



I (20) 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 



a Mi 





■■■" "9SEE"INFORMATlON' : ^^ 1964 

HEREIN ]3 IWCLASSin 
Dear Sir, DATE 

Today’s Supreme Court decision to supply Communists 
with passports, c’limaxes a series of decisions favoring Communists’ 
rights j and alarms me, speaking as an individual American. 



Individual Americans are unarmed and unprotected 
today. We are being battered about, accused of immorality, called 
fascists if we question inter nal s ub ver s iv e activitie s , crack-pots if 
we suggest pubic education on Communism and old-fashioned Federalists, 
if we show patriotism. Our homes are no longer secure and our way 
of life is vanishing gradually, surely and undefended. 

j If the people we elect to office are only half-informed 

V and the citizens are slightly informed and the intellectuals who now 
dominate our government and communications are ’’so alienated from 
the gping order of things,, that we are left without spokesmen for our 
theories and institutions, " we soon will be buried . The public ignorance 
. about how Communism Works is the government’s fault. J. Edgar 
Hoovanhas warned us thru his books, but the underprivileged and 
many overprivileged do not read them. For two years I have tried to 
interest our news media in reprinting this easily understandable, 
comprehensive book, newspapers across the country printed in 1958, 
as a public service.. I am told there is n o need for this study because 
Communism. is not a pr oblem. 



) ■ re. 




For the first time in my life, I am afraid to express my 
views and I do not know what to do to help this wonderful country I am 
so indebted to. Under the cover of Our Civil Rights Moral struggle, 
our country is dividing, our defenses are weakening and Communism 
is gaining ground thru, target groups. . ' . 



I have decided to go to the effort and expense, ”to invite," 
as Roscoe Drummond, of the New York Herald Tribune, says as a 
foreword in this find book, "every senator, congressman and the 



highest policy making officials of the Administration, to read or re-read 
this book. It deals with more than what we must know about 
Communism. It deals with what we must do about Communism in our 
minds, in our nation and in our world. " . • n --, ' '• 



. I am not writing you as a member of any org^ialm^^ ^ 
but the United States of America. If the individual voice st ill c pfmts^v 
I ask you to please read this book . I am sending this same Tefflr to 
and book to president Johnson, tho I doubt he will receive it, or read it. 

. - : ■ ' v ^ J3*h ^ 






■ ; c££ 



I 



Aqsy action on your part, if you consider the book of national value, 
will be humbly appreciated, 

‘■■'-’"Sincerely, '• 



be 

b7C 



Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 

P.S. ; ,5 b: ’ '' ^ ‘ ' • , - ,b ’ ’ : ’ : b ' 

To substantiate the above, I quote from Eric Hoffer’s book, 

M Ordeai of Change"--published by Harper & Row - N. Y. ' ; 

'’The baffling response we hear does not originate in the people we try 
to help but in a group of self-appointed spokesmen and mediators who 
stand between us and the mass of people. This group is made up of 
university teachers and students, writers, artists and intellectuals in 
; general. It is these articulate people who are the source of the rabid 
anti-Americanism which has been manifesting itself in many countries 
since the end of the Second World War. It is not the quality of our 
. policies which offends them but our very existence. The intellectuals 
every where see America as a threat. Their petulant faultfindings is 
the expression of an almost instinctive fear, and it is of vital . 

importance that we should understand the nature of that fear . 

There is noidoubt that the intellectual has come into 
his own in the Communist world. In a Communist country writers, 
artists, scientists, professors, and intellectuals in general are near 
the top of the social ladder. They are the ideal of the rising generation . 
end of quote. ■ ‘b 

I say, the people who love and work for America are 
caught between the far left on one side and the far right on the other 
side with the intellectual force on top of us, squelching our protests 
with castigatums and ridicule, aligning us with the stigma of either 
side because in truth, patriotism is ; fervent arid emotional and in 
parts does resemble the patriotic cloak used by both sides to hide other 
motives. 
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about Communism ★ How it started 

'Ar What it really means 
★ Where it is headed 

The Overstreets have 

addressed this book to you and every other 
intelligent citizen. They have looked at Com- 
munism as it affects your life and have seen 
it as a force so powerful that no one can risk 
only half-understanding it. 

Here, in language that is easy to comprehend, 
the authors explain how Communism works 
in Russia, the United States and other parts 
of the world. They tell what the true aims of 
the Soviet are and how the Communists are 
trying to accomplish these objectives. 

The subject of Communism can no longer be 
left to the specialists in government. It creates 
problems which must be faced by you and 
every individual who believes in freedom. 
This is the book that presents the facts of 
Communism that each of us must understand 
and live with. 
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On the above date, Mrs. Overstreet furnished me the enclosed excerpts 
from a new book which she and her husband are writing and which will deal with ultra- 
right spokesmen in the United States. She made these excerpts available because 
mention is made of the FBI. 



The portion dealing with Edgar Bundy cites Bundy as claiming that only the 
FBI has a more complete file on subversives than his Church League of America 
(p. 5) and the Director as stating that communists are infiltrating religious groups 
(p. 12). Don Whitehead’s book, The, FBI Story is also mentioned (page 16). 

Chapter EX, which deals with Dan Smoot, sets forth that he joined the FBI 
after hejlad been rejected by the U.S. Army because of color blindness (p. 3). The 
Overstreets discuss the Bureau’s jurisdiction in the field of civil rights (pp. 6-10) 
a^df in this connection, recommend an article in the October, 1962 Law Enforcement 
Bulletin and the Director’s article in the August, 1963 issue of Yale Political (p. 7). 
i The factjfset forth by the Overstreets regarding the Bureau’s investigation of the 
l sMboting^of Medgar Evers in Mississippi and the bombing of a Negro Church in 
jGillett, Pjggkansas are accurate. The Bureau conducted no investigation into the 
/other cases cited because there was no indication of a violation of any Federal law. 



The activities of both Bundy and Smoot are well known to the Bureau. 
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the DAN SMOOT REPORT 
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Dan Smoot has a nationwide following; but unlike Welch, 
he does not head up a membership body. His Report takes the 
double form of a weekly publication and a "weekly news-analysis 
broadcast" which, he indicates, is for sale "to business firms, 
for use on radio and television as an advertising vehicle." 

His followers are those who rely on the Report , in one form 
or the other, as a guide to what they should think and feel 
about people and events. His materials are likewise widely 
recommended by various Radical Rightist leaders. 

In our Introduction, we told of a friend's tossing into 
the wastebasket, unread, a copy of Dan Smoot Speaks . This pub- 
lication first appeared in July 1955. When it was- some eight 
months old, Smoot himself realized that the name sounded, in 
his own words, "frightfully pompous;" and he changed it to 
The Dan Smoot Report . He calls this outlet for his opinions 
a "weekly magazine." It is composed of two unbound sheets so 
folded together as to make eight pages of print in each issue. 

Since the spring of 1957, the "weekly news-analysis broad- 
cast" has been sponsored by D.B. Lewis, of Los Angeles, a manu- 
facturer of dog and cat foots who, according to Smoot, believes 
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that "approximately 80% of everything the federal government 
is presently doing" is unconstitutional." 1. He does not say 

1. The Dan Smoot Report , Special Anniversary Issue, June 1961, p. 8 

how this estimate compares with his own; but his views on 
public issues, as well as his warm admiration for his sponsor, 
would suggest that the two men, generally speaking, see eye to eye. 

Also, from a business angle, they both appear well satis- 
fied with their relationship. Lewis made plain his own feeling 
on this score in an interview with Fletcher Knebel, of Look . 

"We^ve sponsored everything from Hopalong Cassidy to Tarzan, " >..• 
he said, . "but Dan is far., and away the best seller." 2. - 

2. Fletcher Knebel, "Rightist Revival; Who*s On the Far Right?" 

Reprint from Look , March 13, 1962. 



Two items appear regularly enough in the published Report , 
in addition to its weekly quota of opinion-material and "news- 
analysis, " that we can use them as guides to Smoot's personal 
• history and to the feeling he has about his own work. One of 
these, about a third of a page in length, is entitled Who Is 
Dan Smoot ? We find this in all the issues we have on hand 
except a Special Anniversary issue, dated June 1961, which 
is devoted wholly to The Dan Smoot Story . The second recurrent 
item, is a section headed What You Can Do . 

i 
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From the biographical item and the longer Story , we learn 
that Smoot was born in Missouri, in 1913, and "reared in Texas." 

He got his BA and MA degrees at Southern Methodist University, 
and, in 1941, went on to Harvard to work for his doctorate. 

The war changed his plans. Rejected by the Army for red-green 
color blindness, he went into the FBI and remained in it until 
1951, when he resigned to take on the radio program called 
Facts Forum , sponsored by D.L.Hunt, of Dallas. 

During his years with the Forum , he "spoke to a national 
audience, giving both sides of controversial issues?" and he 
received, according to the Anniversary Report , "well over a 
hundred thousand letters, most of them from people who liked - — 

the nationalistic, pro-American, anti -Communist, anti-socialist, 
anti-big-government side of (his y broadcast . " In 1955, he 
resigned from Facts Forum to start his own "free enterprise" 
publication, "to give only one side : — the side that uses old- 
fashioned American Constitutional principles as a yardstick 
for measuring all important issues." 

This brings us to What You Can Do . "Washington official- 
dom," this recurrent item declares, "uses your taxes for pro- 
grams that are creating vast cesspools of waste and corruption < — . 
and dragging our Republic into the quicksands of socialism. . . 

"If The Dan Smoot Report was instrumental in bringing you 
to the point of asking what you can do about saving the country 
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from mushrooming big government, here is a checklist for you: 
Have you urged others to subscribe to the Report ? Have you 
sent them reprints of a particular issue of the Report ? Have 
you shown them a Dan Smoot film? Have you ever suggested a 
Bound Volume of The Dan Smoot Report for use by speakers, 
debaters, students, writers? Have you ever, read and passed 
on to others any of the Dan Smoot books — The Invisible 
Government , The Hope 6f The World , America *s Promise ? 11 

Thus, we come to an analysis of the materials in the Report 
knowing that its author, proudly and by choice, gives a one- 
sided rather than an all-around analysis of the issues with 
which he deals — feeling this to be, it would seem, the dis- 
tinctively American way to handle a subject. We know, too, 
that he feels that his interpretations of affairs can play 
a significant role in our country's defense against socialism • 
and Communism — if they can be made to reach enough minds. 

Further, we know, from what he emphasizes in his own life- 
story, that we have a right to judge his work by two rather 
exacting standards. Because he went so far, education-wi^e, 
as work on his doctoral degree, we can fairly apply the stand- 
ards of responsible scholarship to his use of quotes, his 
definition of terms, and his manner of shaping up an argument. 
And because of the importance he attaches to his FBI experience, 
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we can apply the scrupulous standards of this Bureau to his 
manner of gathering, evaluating, and presenting evidence. 

In the July 15, 1963 Report , in an article called "More 
Equal Than Equal , " Smoot spells out his position on the civil 
rights issue. The first page holds a twelve-point civil rights 
platform "which was announced by the communist party in 1928. . . " 
Current federal activities in the field are then so presented 
as to make them seem a virtual implementation of this platform. 
Next, Smoot states that, while God*s standards of evaluation 
are unknown to us, the Negro is clearly inferior to the white 
man by human standards of accomplishment. Finally, three 
courses of action are suggested: "to demand that the federal 
government quit meddling"with the race problem; to return this 
to localities and states; and, since white people outnumber 
the Negroes "by about 10 to 1, " to vote out of office "every 
politician who is ruining the country by bidding for negro votes... 

.What we wish to focus on, however, in this Report , is a 
list of seven crimes of violence, all dating from June 1963, 

> 

in which whites and Negroes were involved. From the way these 

crimes were handled, Smoot concludes that "civil rights for 

negroes, in the eyes of politicians hungry for votes, means that 

harming a negro is a national disaster which requires federal 

action even when such action violates the Constitution; but negro 

violence against whites is a routine matter beneath the notice of 
federal authorities." - . ■ 
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We come, then, to the listed crimes that lead him to 
this conclusion? 

"On June 12, 1963, Medgar Evers, negro field 
representative for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in Mississippi, 
was murdered in Jackson. The FBI investigated the 
crime as a federal case. FBI agents identified a 
suspect and arrested him under authority of civil 
rights laws, later turning him over to state author- 
for prosecution on a murder charge. 

"On June 12, 1963, a white man was killed by a 
negro during a race riot in Lexington, North Carol- 
ina. Federal authorities showed no interest in 
this case. 

"On June 12, 1963, two white men were injured by 
shotgun blasts fired into their private places of 
business, during a race riot at Cambridge, Maryland. 
Federal authorities -showed no interest in the case. 

"On the night of June 12, 1963, 6 negroes stabbed 
an 18-year-old white boy and raped his 15-year-old 
companion in Cleveland, Ohio. Federal authorities 
showed no interest in this case. 



"On June 19, 1963, three white soldiers were 
dragged our of their car in Washington, D.C., and 
beaten by a gang of negroes. One of the white men — 
Edward Betcher — was killed. . .The FBI did not 
enter this case. . . 

"On June 19, 1963, a homemade bomb, thrown or 
placed by unknown assailants, damaged a negro church 
near Gillett, Arkansas. Newspaper accounts indi- 
cate that the FBI did enter this case." (Here Smoot 
gives a footnote reference to a UPI dispatch from 
Gillett, Arkansas, which appeared in the New York 
Times , June 20, 1963, p. 19) . 

"On the night of June 26, 1963, dynamite bombs 
blasted the homes of two white police officers in 
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Minneapolis. Prior to . the bombings, both 
White men had received numerous threatening 
telephone calls from negroes. Federal author- 
' ities did not enter this case." 

One does not have to be a lawyer or a judge to ask at this 
point, "What goes on here?" Cumulatively, Smoot builds up the 
impression that federal authorities are interested in crimes 
of violence only were the victim is a Negro, the criminal a 
white man; and not where the reverse is true. But why does 
he mention only one variable; that of race ? It would seem 
that, with his background of experience, he would immediately 
have thought of a second variable; that of jurisdiction . 

After pondering Smoot's list, we asked a judge whom we 
know how we could get hold of resource materials through which 
to study the jurisdictional aspects of the Medgar Evers case — 
and, more broadly , the role, of the federal government in the 
protection of Constitutional rights. Among the materials to 
which he directed our attention, we would particularly recom- 
mend two articles; "Full Safeguard's of Civil Rights Are Constant 
Goal, " FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin , October 1962 ; and J. Edgar 
Hoover, "The FBI's Role in the Field of Civil Rights," Yale 
Political , August 1963. 

The facts with respect to one of the cases mentioned by 
Smoot — the Washington, D.C., case — were already known to 
us, since we live in the general area and had given fairly 





close attention to the crime and its aftermath. We rechecked. 



however, for accuracy. For information about the handling 

and jurisdictional status of the other cases, we wrote to 

the various local Chiefs of Police. In two cases, we did 

not get a reply, and turned to other sources of information: 

to the press] canditd: acquaintances who were in a position to . 

check up for us and send us the facts. We will give our find- 

ings in list form to parallel the Smoot list: 

The Medgar Evers case came under Section 241, 
Title 18, U.S. Code: Conspiracy Against Rights 
of Citizens . This section makes it a federal 
offense for two or more persons to conspire to 
prevent, by intimidation, a citizen's enjoyment 
of any right guaranteed by the Constitution. Race 
was not the determining legal factor in the case. 
This factor was evidence to the effect that the 
attack on Evers involved the element of conspiracy 
and that it stemmed from his having been active 
in voter registration, which is a constitutional 
right. 

The Chief of Police in Lexington, N.C., knew 
of no killing there on the date Smoot gives: June 
12, 1963. There was a race riot, however, on the 
night of June 6th; and a number of persons, white 
and colored, were arrested. "In this riot, " the 
Chief of Police states, "Fred Link, white male, was 
killed. Joe Poole, colored male, was charged with 
murder" — and later pleaded guilty of second-degree 
murder. "The local police department with the 
assistance of the State Bureau of Investigation 
handled the case." As for the FBI: "They immedi- 
ately, as usual, contacted the local police depart- 
ment and we furnished them with all the information 
we had." There was nothing in this information, 
however, to suggest a basis or a need for federal 
action. 

We have been unable to find out anything about 
'shotgun blasts" in Cambridge, Maryland, on June 12, 
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1963. On June 11th, however, two white men were 
struck by shotgun pellets as they sat in a car on 
on the outskirts of the Negro section. Neither man 
was seriously hurt. Maryland State Police were on 
duty in Cambridge; and it is hard to see any basis 
for Smoot's apparent feeling that "federal author- 
ities" should have wedged into the case. 

In the Cleveland crime, the Police Department 
started with an immediate investigation, with more . 
than fifty officers on the job; but, again, no 
federal statute was violated . 

in the Washington, D.C., case, the local police 
promptly identified and arrested the criminals. Ter- 
rible as the crime was, there was nothing in its 
legal nature to bring federal authorities into it. 

And what should they have done, with the arrest 
already made? 

Bombing per se , we learned, is not a federal offense. But 
one provision of the Civil Rights Act of 1960 prohibits the 
interstate transportation of explosives "with the knowledge 
or intent" that they will be used to destroy property or to 
intimidate persons. 

In the Gillett, Arkansas, case, the FBI offered 
to follow up some out of state leads; but its help 
was not felt to be needed. 

The Minneapolis police sent various items of 
evidence to the FBI Laboratory for examination. 

No one was injured in either bombing. 

Dan Smoot could do much to remove certain ambiguities 
created by his handling of this crime list. As a rule, he is 
a strong upholder of local and state authority. Hence, it 
would clarify matters if he would explain why he reported 
these cases in such a way as to suggest that federal authorites 
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were remiss in not moving in — we might say, barging in — on 
all of them. It would help, too, if he would say why he dir- 
ected attention solely to the racial factor, and not at all 
to the jurisdictional one. 

But the best way in which he could show his good faith 
in the handling of such materials would/perhaps, be to take 
one category of crime that is clearly federal — say, robbery 
of federal reserve banks • — and present evidence as to whether, 
in this province, the FBI has shown partiality to Negroes. 

We turn, now, to a different type of subject matter. In 
the July 22, 1963 Report , in a section headed Where We Are , 
Smoot says that a "treacherous cowardice" now prevails among 
"intellectual and political leaders, " manifesting itself in 
a wish "to abandon the national independence which our fore- 
fathers won with b'lood and valorous devoition to high ideals." 

One item with which he "documents" this thesis is Presi- 
dent Kennedy's speech in Frankfurt, Germany, on June 25, 1963: 
in which, in Smoot 1 s words , he told "Europeans that Americans 
will risk destruction of their cities to defend Europe, because 
American cannot survive without European help." 

At the time when President Kennedy made his Frankfurt 
speech, both the Soviet Union and de Gaulle were trying to 
convince West Europe — and Germany, in particular — that 
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the United States would, in a crisis, sell its allies down 
the river to save itself from nuclear, destruction. Enough 
nervousness was thus being generated within the Western 
alliance to pose the threat of an every-nation-for- itself 
scramble for nuclear weapons. 

• President Kennedy injected into this atmosphere of un- 
easiness a note of reassurance which Smoot seems to regard 
as "cowardly;" Drawing attention to the fact that people 
were saying that the United States would not "abide by its 
commitments, " he asserted that "such doubts fly in the face 
of history. For 18 years the United States has stood its watch 
for freedom, around the globe. . .But, in addition, these proved 
commitments to the common freedom and safety are assured, in 
the future as in the past, by one great fundamental fact — 
that they are deeply rooted in America's own self-interest. . . " 

He urged the nations not to turn "the clock backward to 
separate nuclear deterrents;" and within the context of this 
call for a unified rather than an anarchic Western defense 
system, in an age of nuclear weapons and Soviet aggression, , 

he said, "The United States will risk its cities to defend 
yours because we need your freedom to protect ours." 3 . He 

3. Text of President Kennedy's address, Frankfurt Hermany, June 25 
1963. "President Kennedy Visits Europe;" State Department 
Bulletin , July 22, 1963, pp. 118-123. 

did not say that "America cannot survive without European help." 
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Here, as In his presenting of the crime cases, Smoot leaves 
wide open the question of what he thinks should have been done. 
In the former instance, it is hard to know whether he means 
that the FBI should not move in on crimes of violence even if 
they come within federal jurisdiction, or that it^-shouldlmove 
in on all such crimes, without regard to jurisdiction. Here, 
by using President Kennedy's' speech as an example of "treach- 
erous cowardice ," he raises like ambiguities. Does he regard 
our membership in the Western Alliance as inherently treach- 
erous and cowardly? Or is he saying that if he had stood in 
the President's shoes, that day, he would, because of his 
"devotion to high ideals, "“ have told the Germans that the 
United States would not risk its cities to defend theirs, 
because we could^get along all right even if Western Europe 

were destroyed or lost to Communism. 

\ 1 . - 

It may be worth recalling how Great Britain risked its 
cities, and brought on the blitz, by going to the defense of 
its ally, Norway, in 1939, when Hitler invaded that country. 
Britain was honest in its self-interest -- which, in the face 
of Nazi aggression, it took to be inseparable from thatcofi' 
other free nations. In military terms, its first effort to 
help Norway was disastrous; but it represented an upholding, 
not an abandonment, of its national integrity and ideals. 

Or so it seems to us. Smoot may disagree: may feel that this 
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British policy, too, was one of "treacherous cowardice." 
t his has not been, broadly speaking, humanity's estimate of it. 

To illustrate further what he means by such cowardice, 
Smoot writes, "Note Walter Millis (in a formal study which, 
cost American taxpayers $20,000 and which was prepared for the 
U.S. Arms Control and Fisarmament Agency) arguing for the 
necessity Of a world so 'completely policed* by an internat* 
ional, army that such uprisings as the American Revolution of 
1776 would be suppressed, *as was the Hungarian Revolution, 
with all the global forces of law and order cooperating.* 

Millis said: 

One cannot resist the conclusion that there must be 
supranational autonomous police power, with veto-free sources 
of revenue. . .solely responsible to a supranational political 
author ity. * " 

The first thing that occurs, here, to a person who has 
read* the Millis article is that Smoot has not. His footnote 
tends to confirm this. He is quoting from an article by Edith 
Kermit Roosevelt, which Senator Strom Thurmond read into the 
Congressional Record , June 6, 1963. We do not know at what 
point inaccuracy took over; but we do know that the Smoot 
version comes remarkably close to being the exact opposite of 
what Millis said. 
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We doubt that Smoot would have hurried into the strange 
interpretation that he imposes upon the Millis ' article if he 
had carefully noted even the title of the overfall study of 
which it is a part. This title is QUIS CUSTODIET?: CONTROLLING 
THE POLICE IN A DISARMED WORLD. The study, in brief, is de- 
voted, not to the question of how an international police 
force could control a disarmed world, but of how, in a dis- 
armed world, such a police force could be prevented -from be- 
coming an uncontrollable menace. 

But to come to the article itself, Millis sets down in 
plain black and white his conviction that, no matter what 
"pyramid of power" might be erected in behalf of international 
law and order, the right of revolution would have to be pre- 
served: ". . .the world cannot be denuded either of the 
weapons or of 'the ideas which make revolution possible. Revol- 
ution is, of course, an exercise Of coercive power. . .Yfet a 
world in which a possibility of revolutionary violence did 
not exist would be repugnant to most Western ideas of freedom. . ." 

4. Waiter Millis, "The Political Control of an International Police 
Force; Vol. II, QUIS CUSTODIET? : CONTROLLING THE POLICE IN A 
DISARMED WORLD, p. A-10. United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency Grant ACDV/LR-8. Washington, D.C., April 1963. 

Millis does, indeed, say that in a "completely policed 
world" a revolution like the Hungarian one would be suppressed 
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"with all the global forces of law and order cooperating." 

But whereas Smoot , presents this statement as proof that Millis 
wants to bring about this degree of police control, Millis makes 
it as part of his argument against the likelihood or desir- 
ability of "a completely policed world." 

If an uprising like the Hungarian took place, he says, 
under any "foreseeable system of demilitarisation," the course 
of events would be open-ended, because "contiguous states would 
find their interests involved." Thus : "It is difficult to see 
all the complications that might arise. . .but it is even more 
difficult to believe that all could be dealt with by an inter- 
national police force alone." 5. 

5. Millis, pp, A-14,15. 

The chief guardian of law and order in a demilitarized 

world," Millis contends, should be "the national police forces 

( . 1 - * 

rather than an international police force; "aarid he suggests 
that a principle which could be applied, both to secure law 
and order and to staf e 9 uar< ^ national sovereignty, is that which 
is embodied in Article II of our own Bill of Rights; "A well- 
regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. " In brief. Minis' sees world order, under 
the hypothetical condition of general disarmament, as primarily 





the additive result of the internal orders of the world's many 
sovereign states. 

How, then, does the quote about the need for a "supra- 

national police force" fit into the picture? Millis sees the 

world as one in which, for a long time to come, there will be 

many states that are sovereign but that have not yet established 

even the rudiments of internal law and order: states that are 

politically inexperienced and torn by convulsive change. No 

one,„o.f these would be willing to have any single nation enter 
Vits; 

into^af fairs to reimpose order in the event of violence. Yet, 
in a disarmed world, there would have to be some way to keep 
such violence within bounds. Millis concludes that the best 
solution would be to have a supranational police force, not 
subject to the dictates of any one nation, but no larger than 
it need be to perform its limited task of dealing with crises 
where no adequate system of internal order exists or where one 
has so broken down as to threaten the security of other nations. 

We found the Millis article a welcome relief from hasty, 
emotion-born proposals that an unlimited measure of power be 
vested in an international police force. But we are not, here, 
defending his thesis.. We are defending his right to be heard. 

By presenting the Millis view as an instance of "treacher- 
ous cowardice,!;' Smoot perpetrates an injjstice. By pitting the 
simplistic stereotypes of Radical Rightist ; thought against the 





to the effect that hooks "by Communist fronters, even if not 
on education or child problems, often get nice reviews in the 
National Parent Teacher . Books by known anti-Comraunists ex- 
posing Communism or critical of Soviet foreign policy, or dis- 
tasteful or objectionable to pseudo-liberals, are completely 

r' 

blacked out with one or two minor exceptions," 

The sentence that comes immediately under the heading 
Blackout on Books is simply not true; and how Bundy can offer 

it as truth after making, as he says, a "content analysis" of 

( . 

220 issues of the magazine, we do not understand. This sen- 
tence reads: "Each issue of the National Parent Teacher carries 
several pages of reviews of a great many new books deemed to 
be of interest to parents and teachers." 

We did not check 220 issues. But we checked 36, pulled 
at random out of our own file, and constituting a sampling of 

the magazine from 1946 to 19^9. We fouA<3 among these exactly 

<jceviews'| 

one issue that had even two pages of hHiakx: the June 1955 
issue, which made brief comments on 17 children/s books for 
summer reading. In two issues, the review space was reduced 
to one column. But one page per issue, usually carrying three 
reviews, was fairly standard. We stress this because it has 
been the exception rather than the rule for the magazine to 
give space to general trade books. There have been exceptions: 
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the longest single review we came across* running to a column 
and a half was one we wrote ourselves — • about Don Whitehead's 
THE FBI STORY. 

"Incredible as it may seem,# writes Bundy, "Arthur Bestor 
and Mortimor Smith were given some space to excerpt some of 
their more important points from their respective books — 
EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS and QUACKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
However, they were quickly blasted off the -stage by some bather 
heavy return fire." This is one way of reporting the fact that 
the theses of two highly controversial books were presented by 
their authors and then discussed by educatois^who disagreed 
with them; but there would seem to be fairer ways. Moreover, 
when Bundy says that these two authors "were quickly blasted 
off the stage," he renders poor service to their books# -for he 
is tacitly saying that they could not hold their ground against 
their critics. 

Each issue of News and Views carries a title indicative 
of the subject to be covered. The type of approach Bundy makes 
to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers appears to 
be fairly standardrwherever an enemy is to be brought down. 

The issue of March 1959, for example, is headed Left Wing Bias 
in the Religious Press ; and its space is devoted in about equal 
measure to two publications: The Christian Century and Social 
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complexities of the world's problem of law and order, he per- 
petrates an absurdity. By denouncing to a nationwide audience 
a document that he appears not even to have read, he casts a 
curious light upon both his own claim to scholarship and his 
sense of responsibility toward those who turn to him for an 

interpretation of events. 

, ■ . , ■' ' ■ 1 

If we had had to go through The Dan Smoot Report with the 
proverbial fine— toothed comb to hunt out the examples we have 
used of odd crime-reporting, misquotation, and misleading para- 
phrase, this chapter would not have been written. All writers 
and speakers, ourselves included, make their quota of errors. 

It is all too easy to misunderstand, and therefore misrepresent, 
another person's viewpoint; and to trust secondary sources that 
turn out to be less than accurate. Therefore, our preference 
is for giving the mistake-maker the benefit of the doubt. 

The very fact, however, that two of the examples we have 
used dome from a single article may serve to underscore a con- 
clusion which we have reached after reading a representative 
number of issues of the Report . This conclusion is that 
Smoot has a much too cavalier way of dealing with evidential 
items. It is not simply that he make s-~ tQo ^ -many - or r o-rs^s errors 
of carelessness, or haste, or the pressure of work. Rather, 
it is that his errors — regardless of their different subject 




r - 

:v 

matter — are all singularly alike in tone. 

There may not seem to be much likeness between the state- 
ment that federal authorities "showed no interest" in a white 
man's being killed in Lexington, North Carolina, and the 
statement that Millis is advocating a type of supranational 
police force that would make impossible even a revolution like 
our own. Yet the likeness is there — and the key to it is 
to he found in Smoot's own description of the "side" that his 
"free enterprise" business was designed to uphold. 

Smoot's errors are all subtly alike, we have concluded, 
because they derive from two interlocked basic errors. One 
is his commitment to the idea that every issue can be sliced 
down the middle into pro -Arne r ic an and anti-American "sides, " 
the way an apple is sliced with a knife. The other is his 
commitment to the idea that it is more American to decide 
:.in advance what is to be proved than to let facts speak for 
themselves. : . ■ • ■/ 
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have only the impressiveness given to them by "manipulated 
words." Not least, he is guilty -- not once, but many times 
over — of an inexcusable "looseness of documentation." 

Our use of the word inexcusable is justified, we believe, 
by a passage in the official brochure from which we have quoted 
Bundy * s biographical data : "The Church League files contain 
nearly 400, 0Q0 3x5 cross-referenced index cards on individuals* 
organizations and publications which serve; the communist cause 
in the United States in at least one or more of the three 
categories: 

1) Communist Party members; 

$) Fellow-travelers, party sympathizers 
or front- joiners; 

3) Dupes. 

"Thousands of ministers have written to the Church League 
headquarters saying that they have used source material received 
from the Church League headquarters as material for sermons and 
for .instruction in religious institutions. 

"There are not more than twelve files in the. entire United 
States comparable to the Church League files." 

Bundy has been quoted as saying, at a date later than 
that of the brochure *s publication, that only the FBI has more 
complete files than the League; but we have not found this 
statement in his printed materials. The above passage, however. 
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A fine leap in logic comes toward the end of this passage 
by Dr. Weigle. Bundy tells his readers that a National Council 
report, dated 1954, shows Dr. Weigle to be working on a trans- 
lation of the Apocrypha — a body of writings of uncertain 
origin.' once included in the Old Testament, still included in 
the Vulgate Bible, but normally omitted from Protestant versions. 
In one leap, taking off from the simple fact that a translation 
is being made, Bundy arrives at a question packed with dire 
implications: "Are the Protestant churches of America now to 
be offered the Apocrypha through a great sales drive, as they 
were offered the Revised Standard Version of the Bible?" 2. 

2. COLLECTIVISM, p. 55. 



For another Bundy statement about the Revised Standard 
Version — one that is a fit companion for Mclntire*s warnings 
that good Protestants should not expose their minds to it — 
we will include here a publicity release that appeared in the 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Record on January 12, 1953: 

" How are the Communists invading the Churches ? Congress 
says they are! Mr. J. Edgar Hoover says they are! Captain 
Bundy will show how they are, with explosive documentation. . .! 



Russia*s Religious Fifth Column Within the U.S.A . Moscow* s 
dearest friends discovered in pulpits and seminaries in the 
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Mr. DeLoach: ©s. 

^ rn^JRttEOraW BOOK BY HARRY AND., 

ALL INFORM** Kw xn 

HEROIC IS 8 Noli v^t r * c-U information concernin' cm 2j 






We have looked over the excerpts fr^pa h 
the Overstreets which Bill Sullivan furnished you. ‘ ’ 



Mr. Tolson __ 
Mr. Belmont . 

Mr. Mohr 

Mr. Casper _ 
Mr. Callahan 
Mr. Conrad-t_ 
Mr. DeLoach 

Mr. Evans 

Mr. Gale - 

Mr. Ros^T^l 
M r. SullWn*4 
Mr. Taveh-ff 
Mr. Trotter __ 
Tele. Room _ 
Mi^s Holmes 
'Miss Gandy _ 



new book by 



The material, from the Bureaus point of view, appears to be 
^satisfactory. The Overstreets are attempting to disprove the statements 
^ of Edgal^undy and hi^^hurch League of America and Dan Smoot. There 
1 are only afew pages dealing with Bundy but an entire chapter in reference 

) Smoot. The Overstreets, in this chapter, attempt to point out the unfactual 
and inaccurate statements of Smoot concerning national and international 
problems. They accuse him of poor quality scholarship, of misstating the 
/| facts and advocating a narrow and partisan point of view. The FBI's work 
,/ 1 in the civil rights field is mentioned but not in any way which reflects 
| ^ unfavorably on us. 



The material has been reviewed and checked previously by 
the Domestic Intellegence Division. From our point of view, there does 
not appear to be anything objectionable. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



For information. 
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July 31, 1964 






Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
"IWTOaieF¥W^ 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 

Dear Dr. Overstreet: 



minion 



1 1 « 



5 / - < 



JBY& 



I received your letter of July 25th and it was 



indeed thoughtful of you to bring your observations to my ^ 
attention. I also want to thank you for your expression of p *,2? 

W O 



support. 



Mg 




Sincerely yours, 



NOTE: We have enjoyed cordial relations and furnished con- 
siderable assistance concerning the books written by Dr. 
Overstreet and his wife. No derogatory information appears 
in Bufiles concerning Charles M. Crowe and no record of his 
book, '"In This Free Land," appears in Bufiles. 
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Tolson 

Belmont 

Mohr £• 

Casper 

Callahan 

Conrad 

DeLoach : 

Evans — 

1* 31'. IS t pj 

Sullivan 

Tavel ■' ■ 

Trotter th* 'V ^ 

Tele. Room "Q . V n t7a « 

Holmes " ’ ^ '■ i{iU 

‘fi’Mtf® 6 “« 
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HARRY A. OY E RST REET 

1308 FIDDLER'S GR&EN ' f 
' . LAkE.BARCRO.FT ' 'V 
FALLS. CHURCH. VIRGINIA. 



July 25, 



'•D:ear AMT ; Hoo'ter:V;i : 



[ f: a: _q : ; uo'ta' ... 

■; .confirming^ statement qpt nspe c tor William : - . 

• C. Sullivan .on- the' 'no n-C bmmunfst na tur, e ( of .the Protestant a./ 
.elefg^^^ thus speahs approvingly of Mr Sulliva 

is bythe pa st.or . ofthe- Wilmette -liethodis.t'.. Church', 'Wilmette, ■ 
^Illinois, Rev Oharles li;T^ro.wer' a is' called, approp r ia i ehly • 
i-ScF'TH-iS FREE'Liirov'" . ' We have .read the- took itself' with:.; 



vl -; : f E Jl: ; 'i ' 1 i/ : ; ; 

^iliiatl^O.- Shill van of th© 1’BX ’labeled : :as.. : , pa fats ©hood * ■' ;■ 

;hhargee th^t ■■ tpraiestaht :• dfuh&iharii^ I 

ltd .aierffling infiltration and ’influence , . hy the. Communist 
Party:." - • : ' ' •■iw -v-;' /' ■ iv' ' ■ -1' 

■ y .Vy V 1 ';h' v :lh v h; } ''| ; ^rfdy.^r ::hrpWe 3 ) y eUptp 5 ■ ; "Phe . - truth 

Vhfvihe :fflatter;v^;ii^ai'.v^hv-@^^ 

jaotachievedV^ ;substantiaP :; success ih exertlhg: domination'i^ 
'*hhnth^"rh^Pnfiruehh^^^^ 

litthti;&tibhs; : eh -'a. 1 ! hat lonaif yd^l®^;S v Phdhd . oesp-'-aitj. 

.a s'... id .'.the ; teyhl ty -'ef ; ’ Me^r^ 

American hier gy t^Urihatl^ fact' that they have. IV V ' 

Hf;een :araehglthe;musyie^ opponents-of',,'; 

'Vhdmffluhihw* V- V V; \. Vy.,1 pv . 1 - ; ;i V ' . v ■■;■ ■;, , "V- ■ ’ 

VV .i ‘'bLe*-.P^y> sVf -ii&d-' •'"t&i-iS' c ommenda ti on. 1 v ' 

V'.s'; ; ! hi ;.fh VvMeahwhiie rnhy ^ehe.Xt end :t pAyeu eur ; sympathy . 

' for .ail the •exti^Vhnxihl^ time si have. thrust 



your,§ , 






'Hi ; A . Overstreet . : V ■ 



: ^w¥r l ' 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 




Belmont 

Mohr 

DeLoach 



• D.E. Moore 
•R.W. Smith 
■Baumgardner 



MR. A . H . BE 



W . C . i SULLIVANVN 



DR . A ND MRS .HARRY A . OVERSTREET 
LAKSTBARCROFT : 

FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 



1>- Sullivan' 

date: September 9, 1964 






Mohr \y _ 

Casper . 

Callahan _ — 

iTigi 

Evan|T— - 

Gale __ 

. Rosen p 

Sullivfri 

Tay^ y 

.^frotter 
■ Tele. Room . 

Holmes - 

Gandy 



As we know, the abotfe two persons are professional psychologist! 
and writers. In ; recent years they have turned their talents toward the 
field of anticommunism and have written different books of this kind. 
Their first book, "What (toe Must Know About Communism, " was prepared 
with considerable assistance from the Bureau. The Overstreets are 
taking a moderate, liberal viewpoint on social phenomena and . do have a 
liberal following of this kind. Before retiring some years ago, 1 
Dr . Overstreet had served as a professor of psychology in different 
colleges and universities. ' 

This morningMrs.dverstreet called me and very confidentially 
advised that y os ter day afternoon she and Dr. Overstreet had been 
summoned to the White House to confer with Mr. Feldman, Assistant to 
the Cresijdent. It appears that President Johnson believes it necessary | 
to seek academic assistance and guidance in the problem. of Communism. || 
I Mr. -Feldman said the President at this time wanted them to prepare- for jy 

i * him a thousand-word speech on communism to bs given in Florida the end (f 
of this week. Mrs. Overstreet told me that while this did not .give 
them much time they commenced last night to work out the plan of the 
speech and will continue to de vote themselves assiduously to the task, 
expecting to complete it for the President by tomorrow morning. 

Mrs. Overstreet : also very confidentially told me that 
l Mr. Feldman indicated that further requests of this kind would be made 
| upon the Overstreets and it is not unlikely that they will be involved 
• in the coming election campaign . They are active Democrats and strongly 
prd-o Johnson . Mrs. Overstreet asked me two or three times to regard 
this as being extremely sensitive and confidential and she said she 
wished to pass it on. to me because of the high regard which she and her 
husband have for the Director, believing that he would want to know. 



RECOMMENDATION: 
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For the information of the Director, g 
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October 14, 1964 



Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet HEREIN 
1308 Fiddler’s Green OATEs ^ 

Lake Barcroft t ^ = ® 

Falls Church, Virginia 22044 

Dear Mrs. Overstreet:/ 'B oaM# a. UJ,, 



Sw.coi^ 



HK OiS$l[ jE Q0W £ 



Thank yon for the letter of October 10th and 
the kind sentiments from yon and your husband. 

You may be sure I deeply appreciate your 
complimentary comments concerning my work as well as 
the egression of support of my views. 

Sincerely yours, 

f. Fijgar WofflsF 



JT\ 

I^)<P 1 



NOTE: Correspondent is the wife of Dr. Harry A. Overstreet. We 
have had cordial relations with the Overstreets in past years and 
their recent book, "The Strange Tactics of Extremism" contains 
favorable comments on the FBI. The above address is per our 
last outgoing of 9-21-64. 

DFC.rls (3) / 
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BQ^RQ \V. OVERSTREET; 

'• 1308 FIDDLER’S GREEN • 

’ . ' r '■ LAK E BARCROFT : . 

F^LLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

October 10, 1964 



Mr. Belmoi 





-■ Mr . J. Edgar Hoover • - -v- ’■ ‘ 

: ; . federal Bureau of. investigation r <' ■, ' ' r \ - 

Washington 25, D t C. . 

: Dear ; ^ ■ 

this stage * how^highly we^value *’ “°J he * d - to be told, at ‘ ! 

staadfaatness of purpose. But' we ° f methoa ‘^<J : t 

; =W that your recent Statement about ™°t Jesrat writing to ; M 
' and the stops that could i dangers of- a police 'W 

: lead toward such; a state,; yas a malterpiecd.^^^^”* ° naUy ^ 

/understanding^ the- curious mis- " It 

•1 iwiatwfi**" about the -Bureau*s policies. ' ffij 

; misrepresentations 'IPthe-p^ ■ . “ 

, beyond-; the pie-sent ^ iohfusion without ^ k, 'Cw-you are looting ’ 
confused , in, the- slightest degree ' Tn idUr ;nv:: vlsio n's becoming i 
• tributed to our 'tradition- a not-h P r ■ r ' ^ cas . e ' Y ou have con- Ml 1 
and we are grateful. v t - s Plendid document of, freedom; ® 

' With warm best wishes from both of US/ i \3 : \ Jm 



Sincerely, 



Vr^.^ 



UtKU 



Mrs.. H. A. Over street ' 



■ 



"Kn eg- 
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R. W. Smith 



date: November .19, 1964 
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DR. AND MRS. HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 
(100-114575) 



Mrs. Overstreet has made available the attached card, postmarked 
West Palm Beach, Florida, 11/19/64, and addressed to the Overstreets in care 
of their publisher, W. W. Norton Company, New York City. 

Mrs. Overstreet expressed the belief that the card was not written by 
a communist but may signal a new type of attack from the far right: the tactic 
of using a post card containing a message that makes the recipient appear to be 
a "comrade. " , 



RE COMMENDATION: 



None. For information. 



Enclosure 

1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Section tickler 
1 - Mr. Garner 

RSG:cr ' '• 
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1 MOV 3 0 1964 





[Florida! Enroute) 



O.omxade^f Greetings and appr ^ bi ^ ti ^, : 

your timeiypnd devastating * t ” 

'rviAyett range Tactlos_o f. Extremis.,^.. ^ 

It is ipftw'heed from 75u dear "J®" 1 ®,®*.. " 

intellectual substance to confound th, e III 5^ 

wing who ate = te ^^ y t “” 1 If we lose Sov.Jxd 
' in time utterly defeat us. be due to the . 

the Goldwater-Mill ex victory ill r ; t Welc h 

devilish work oi Billy Hjxgis e ut gatxiotisou 

and the othe F a decedant philosophy. 

That,as you both '=“»»•** » for " their loyalty to 
we also hall yom puh ^ Qf ^.ooddwaterjtm . 

° Ur T^hout toxkinv fox victory a^otaj^f e*t 
we go at out worKin 0 ij»<rl &)&nne' 

of. the fascists. Fraternally, 
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November 24, 1964 




jfflS SIICL^SSIFI 

:k a.i*%U 



Charlotte, NorthCarolina 28211 



Dear 



Your letter of November 18th has been received. 



The interest which prompted you to write is 
appreciated and I would like to be of assistance; however, I must 
advise that the FBI is strictly an investigative agency of the 
Federal Government and, as such, does not furnish evaluations 
or comments relative to the character or integrity of any 
individual, organization or publication. I trust you will under- 
stand my inability to be of aid. 



MAILED 6 



NOV 2-41964 

r.QMWI-FBl 



Sincerely yours, 

£cfgac Hoover 



NOTE: Harry and Bonaro Overstreet are well known to the Bureau. 
~lis not identifiable in Bufiles. 
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luary 25, 1965 




. WORM&IlpN ( 



.m is mi 

' ■'Ml '91 



Huntington Park, California 






Dear 



o 

_ rn 

CD *► 
> *t o 



Tour letter of January 18th has been received. 



While 1 would like to be of assistance to you, the FBI 5? 
is strictly an investigative agency of the Federal Government and 
neither makes evaluations nor draws conclusions as to the character 
or integrity of any organization, publication or individual. Information 
contained in our files must be maintained as confidential in accordance 
with regulations of the Department of Justice. In view of this, I am 
sure you will understand why I cannot comment concerning the book, 

"What We Must Know About Communism," by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. 
In addition, I hope you will not infer either that we do or do not have 
information in our files regarding the subject of your inquiry. 



Mohr 

DeLoach . 
Casper — 
Callahan . 



1 avel . — ^ 

Trotter 

I'XTele. Room . 



mm 



It is always reassuring to hear from citizens who 
j demonstrate an awareness of the evils of communism. I am enclosing 
some material on the general topic of communism, which I hope you 
j will find of intereM" You may also wish to refer to my books, "Masters 
of Deceit" and "A Study of Communism.’ The former was written with 
j the hope that it would help readers gain an insight into the true nature 
- of the communist conspiracy in this country. The latter contains an 
analysis of international communist practices and contrasts totalitarian 
methods with life in a free country. These books may be available at 
your local library. / 




Sincerely yours, 



iEdpr. Hoove? 
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Our Heritage of Greatness 
-Counterintelligence Activities 
I WAM:eje (3) 



ETYPE UNIT l 



Deadly Duel „ , „ 

U. S. Businessman Faces the Soviet Spy 
Faith In God-Our Answer to CommunisrxL 
NOTE PAGE TWO A /i,\ 





Huntington Park, California 
January 18, 1965 



Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washii^on, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Would you please let me know whether or ngjpthe book "WHAT WE MUST 
KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM*; by^arrv and s an 

authoritative and accurate work on this subject? 

jkOV g/f s r^F jz e T 

The reason I ask is because I began reading this book a few 
days ago, and a friend who saw me with it told me that it is 
not a good source, 

I felt that you would be aware of the accuracy of books on 
Communism, so I am bothering you with this request, although I 
know you are very busy, 

I would surely appreciate it if you could advise me on this 
matter. It seems a good book to me, but I wanted to be sure. 

Thank you . 



Very truly yours. 






February 17, 1965 
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Van Nuys, California 91406 



Dead 



11 IS si/rf °0iv 



% & 

o SO 



been received. 



Your letter of February 9th, with enclosure, has 



T M 



CD § . 

K4 1 • 

■S 5 : 

o 

2 cr» 




While I would like to be of assistance to you, the FBI 
is strictly an investigative agency of the Federal Government and 
neither makes evaluations nor draws conclusions as to the character 
or integrity of any organization, publication or individual. Information 
contained in our files must be maintained as confidential in accordance 
with regulations of the Department of Justice, in view of this, I am 
sure you will understand why X cannot Comment concerning the books 
about which you inquired. You may be interested in knowing that the 
John Birch Society has not been investigated by this Bureau. 

It is always reassuring to hear from citizens who 
demonstrate an awareness of the evils of communism. I am enclosing 
some material on the general topic of communism which you may find 
of interest. You may also wish to refer to my books, "Masters of 
Deceit" and "A Study of Communism. " The former was written with 
the hope that it would help readers gain an insight into the true nature 
of the communist conspiracy in this country . The latter contains an 
analysis of international communist practices and contrasts totalitarian 
methods with life in a free country. These books may be available at 
your local library. 



to you. 



Your stamped, self-addressetj envelope is being returned 
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Sincerely yours, 



ETYPE UNIT l 



(See Enclosures & NOTE next page) 










bo 
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Enclosures: Stamped, self -Addressed envelope 
Why Reds Make Friends with Businessmen 
Counterintelligence Activities 
4-17-62 Internal Security Statement 
Let’s Fight Communism Sanely! 

The U. S. Businessman Faces the Soviet Spy 

NOTE: Bufiles contain no information identifiable with the correspondent 
and the Overstreets and their books are well known to the Bureau. The 
enclosure, a stamped, self-addressed envelope, is being returned. 
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Van Huys, California, 
February 9, 1965 



be 

b7C 



.Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. * " 




Van Muvs . Calif ornia, Q14 Q 6 



Dear -Mr. Hoover: — — — -■ — - — - - ----- - • - -- 

Would you please give me your opinion of the following books/ 

1. The Strange Tactics of Extremism 

2. The Iron. Curtain 

3. What We Must Know about Communism 

These books are authored by Harry and Bo naro_,QvenBf.r.e et and 
published by W. W. Morton and Company Trf New - York. 

#1 is supposed to be a study of the methods and 0 objectives of 
"The John Birch Society, Carl Mclntire’s -Twentieth Century Reform- 
ation Hour, Billy James Hargis Christian Crusade, Dan Smoots 1 Facts 
Forum and Myer G. Lowman's Circuit Riders." .. 

The Overstreets term these organizations as subversive radicals 
of the extreme right. ’ 

I read in a California newspaper sometime ago that the 1963 Calif. 
legislature has studied the John Birch Society and found nothing 
subsversive about it. Has this changed? /''J/ 

/ 

I found an advertisement in a West Coast newspaper regarding the 
book, The ' Strange Tactic'S' of 'Extremisiiir' The St a t em ent' dnras made 
that the above mentioned organizations were masquerading as 
conservatives "under a cover of super patriotism and holier-than- 
thou religion and are closer to Communists in their methods and 
objectives". 

I want to know if these books are correct in their analysis. 






Are t.j.ey'worth my time to read? 

§ L IK 

RON IS UNCLASSIFIED Your, trunu 

T F s-ai- 81, BY Speeror'a p 

^ P. S. I am enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope^Xor 
,'your reply. ' 
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February 24, 1965 



Dr. Danie l MTKeller 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Dear Dr. Keller: 




IV /si wOTWfn 

j£ t °W^IFIED W 



Your letter of February 16th has been received. ^ 

With respect to your inquiry, information con- 
tained in the files of the FBI must be maintained as confidential 
in accordance with regulations of the Department of Justice and 
is available for official use only. Further, It is contrary to my 
policy to comment on material not prepared by me or personnel 
of this Bureau. Therefore, I trust you will understand why I am 
not in a position to be of help in this instance and hope you will 
not infer either that we do or do not have data in our files relating 
to the book and individuals you mentioned. 

lam enclosing literature which 1 trust will be 
. of interest to you. Perhaps you may also wish to read my books, 
"Masters of Deceit" and "A Study of Communism. " These were 
written in order to help readers gain an insight into the strategy 
and tactics of communists, both in this country and abroad. 

Copies may be available in your local library. 
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Sincerely yours, 
Edgar Hoover. 



wailed^ 
FEB 2 5 1965 

COMM-FBI: 



Enclosures (5) 

Communism - -The 4 incredible Swindle ; 




Let's Fight Communism Sanely! 
Our Heritage of Greatness 
Domestic Intelligence 
The Communist Menace 

iHi • A& 

VMAIUROO&H — J TELETYPE UNIT L_J ' LPr 




NOTE: Correspondent is not identifiable 
in Bufiles. Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street are well known in Bufiles. 




DANIEL MARSH KELLER, M.D., PH.D. 

1616 RABB STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 



February 16, 1965 



J. Edgar Hoover , Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington , D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover, 

I am very much concerned abdCj) the content of the 1965 
PTA Manual. ^ Harry and Bonaro Overstreet are consultants 
to the NationaTITohgress of > are 

regular writers for the PTA Magazine, and are used as 
the number one reference for the study of Communism 
through the local PTA associations. 

I have recently read What we must know about Communism 
by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, and am much alarmed. 

I think it a very subtle book which leaves the naive 
reader with a tolerant attitude toward communism. 

I find it difficult to believe that this expert on 
Communism could have been innocently involved in nine 
Communist front groups (American Opinion, October, 1959). 

I know that you and your staff have a very definite pro 
or con opinion as to the overall effect of this book 
and of the influence of these minds on the uninformed 
membership of the ordinary PTA group. 

Would you please give me your help in this matter. 

I am concerned and am trying to inform others of this 
danger. 




DMK/oc 
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Your letter of March 25th has been received, and 
the thought which prompted you to write me is appreciated. 

Although I would like to be of service, information 
appearing in the files of the FBI must be maintained as confidential 
in accordance with regulations of the Department of justice and is 
available for official use only. I hope that you will not infer that 
we do or do not have information in our files concerning the 
individuals or book you mentioned. X regret that I am unable to be 
of assistance in this instance, and trust you will understand the 
reasons for this policy. 



interest. 



Enclosed is some literature which I hope will be of “n 






Sincerely yours, 

I. Edgar Hoorn 



/W 
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"Our Heritage of Greatness" Vf & ‘ * 

U. S. News and World Report 12-21-64 1 / , y 

Communism — The lncredible Swindle if fr 1 

Internal Security Statement 4-17-62 V r ' PS fy 

NOTE: | |cannot be identified in Bufiles. Concerning the 

Over street's dook. we have had cordial relations in the past with the 
authors and their book Contains favorable comments on the FBI. In 1942, 
ithe authors were the subjects of an Internal Security - G Investigation, 
/but no pro-Nazi sympathies were developed. ; 

OJiSiQ IrS^tipK TINTT I [ • ■ /y 
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TRUE COPY 



Mr Hoover, 

Recently I read a book called "The Strange Tactics of 
the Extremists" by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. I thought it written 
well and full of valuable information. 

On recommending this book to a friend I was told the 
authors have a "verysshady" background ” and are being "investigated” 
now. What these terms mean I do not know. 



Could you tell me if the F. B.I. has connected these 
authors with any Communist fronforganizations and if so when. 





OPTIONAL FORM NO. 10 
MAY 1962 EDITION 
GSA GEN. REG. NO. 27 



5010-106 




TO 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



Memorandum 

Mr, A. H. Belmon 




FROM : Mr. W. C. Sulliv 






subject: DR[. AND MRS;; HARRY At OVERSTREET 
PALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 




Tolson . 
Belmont 



DATE: July 2, 



:h& 



Callahan . 
Conrad . 




Felt 

Gale L 

Rosen 

Sullivan 

Tavel ^ 

Trotter 

Tele. Room 
Holmes — _ 
Gandy 



I have been advised by the Overstreets, who have 
had cordial relations with the Bureau, that they have just 
received, for the South and Southwest region, a biennial 
citation from "Who’s Who” for "Outstanding Contribution in 
the Field of Literature." The citation noted the Overstreets 
had used "perception, objectivity and forthrightness" in 
dealing with various subjects pertinent to the world . of today. 
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Birmingham, Alabama 



Dear 



October 13, 1365 
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INFORMATION CONTAIN! 
fEIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 



>Sa>-8i 



f5ESfirs^L 00 | 

Hi o 



Your letter oi October 7th has been received. 



ha response to your inquiry, 1 would like to point 
out that information in our files must be maintained as confiden- 
tial pursuant to regulations of the Department of Justice. l am 
sure you will understand why 1 cannot comment as you desire, 
and I hope you will not infer either that we do or do not have 
material in our files relating to the individuals you mentioned. 
In view of this position, you can be assured that 1 have never 
made such a statement as you describe being attributed to me. 



MAILED 3 

OCT 13 1965 

COMM-FBt 



Sincerely yours, 



1 - Birmingham - Enclosure 



NOTE: Correspondent cannot be identified in Bufiles . 

pr. and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet are well Known to the Bureau. 
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HAROLD B. KNOX 
Pastor 
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FIVE MILE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

1137 FIVE MILE ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 35215 



October 7, 1965 



TELEPHONE 

B53-5500 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
The Department of Justice 
Constitution Avenue and 10th Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 





Dear Mr. Hoover: 



The names of Dr. and Mrs. jHarry A. Overstreet/ have come 
under attack here because oftHarticles written in the 
Parent-Teacher Association magazine on communism. I do 
not know the reasons for any accusations, but the charges 
have been made in a public meeting that the Overstreets 
are "known communists.”. The person making the charges 
contends that you, as Director of the F.B.I., have 
confirmed this by letter. 




I am concerned to know the, truth of this matter. 

Are Dr. and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet known communists? 

Have they ever been communists ? Have they ever been invol- 
ved in communist-front organizations ? Do you consider 
them to be communists ? 



Your reply to the above questions and any additional comments 
or advice would be greatly appreciated. 



Gratefully vours.^Ek 41 
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Birmingham, Alabama 35215 5SS3 =? 
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ALL INFORIVlAFiQN - CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED ■■ 
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October 20, I960 



RECl 



/0& 



Mrs. Daniel M. Seiler 
1616 Ribb Street 
ISemphis, Tennessee 38117 

Dear Mrs. Keller: 



Your letter of October with enclosures, 



It was certainly good of you to forward this 
material, and { appreciate your interest In providing me 
with your observations and comments. 

\ 

Sincerely yours, 

J a Edgar Hoover 



s?" 






? ’ & - on 

03 ? $ 

\r& "S'. 

\ 



NOTE: We have had one prior outgoing to a Dr. Daniel M. Keller 
regarding the Overstreets in which he was advised of the 
confidential nature of the information in FBI files. The Overstreets 
are well known to the Bureau. 
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1965 



(Mrs. Daniel M. KeJJLer^ 
;1616 Rabb Street 
! Memphis, Tenness ee„3'8'117 




Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director- 
Federal Bureau o£ Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



I would like to bring to your attention , 

"How To Love A Country" bv Bonaro W.'^Dverstreet 
This is listed as the pamphlet on patriotism to 
be used by units of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

This seems to be a questionable way to instill 
patriotism. Mis. Overstreet quotes people like 
Gordon Allport, who, I believe, is quite an enemy 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee, and 
Harold Laswell of similar make-up. The two pictures 
of the flag are oddly flying to the left, which is 
not the way the flag is usually pictured in the 
Boy Scout Manual, and other books on patriotism. 




Respectfully yours, 





The quoted passages at the end of various chap' 
ters are taken from other articles by Mrs. Over' 
street that have appeared in The PTA Magazine. 

Extra copies of this pamphlet may be secured from 
your state congress or from the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Price: id cents a copy. 









The Verb h “ To Loroi' 
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These things we know about every kind oj love: It is one. 
It casts out fear. It burgeons in creation. It brings self- 
forgetting and self-finding. And, like all our loves, love 
of country wells up from the springs of our emotional life. 



Only where love is at work is life 
at its best. We can state this firmly 
now. We need not . speak with the 
self-defensive cautions of those who 
seem to fear their own best words, as 
though these might prove them “soft” 
or “soft-headed.” Two ancient spokes- 
men for the way of love — spiritual 
tradition and the human heart— have 
now been joined by a vigorous third: 
psychological science. These three 
together speak in unison, and what 
they have to say is both a statement 
of fact and a declaration of intent: 
Only where love is at work is life at 
its best. 

Love, to be sure, is not the only 
emotion appropriate to our human 
state. Anger has its place. So has 
fear. Yet we know now, through 
clinical evidence, that the person 
whose experience is a long, painful, 
pain-inflicting round of tensions and 
conflicts is one whose emotional pat- 
tern is skewed toward hostility and 
away from trust and affection. He 
fails not because he feels fear and 
anger but because he feels too much 
of them, too often, toward too many 



objects, and also because these emo- 
tions go their own anarchic way in 
his life and do not operate as dis- 
ciplined servants of love. 

Throughout this pamphlet we shall 
be thinking together about that spe- 
cial form of love which we call love 
of country. But we shall not be treat- 
ing it as a thing apart, as though it 
were wholly different from love of 
children, husband or wife, home, 
friends, or work. We shall not be 
treating it as different from our love 
of truth and beauty or our love of 
God and of God’s creation. Rather, 
we shall deal with love of country as 
part and parcel of the individual’s 
sound, happy, affirmative relationship 
to the great environment, the all-in- 
clusive environment, in which he lives 
and moves and has his being. 

If love of country is less than this, 
it is not truly itself. If it is in- con- 
tradiction to this, so that it stands 
apart from other basic elements in a 
person’s commitment to life, it is an 
imitation— not love but a substitute 
for it, some different emotion in 
disguise. 
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It used to be common (and per- 
haps it still is) for farmers meeting 
each other in the country store or 
stopping to visit across a line fence 
to ask each other a question: “What 
do you know for certain?” In the 
pages that follow we shall be meeting 
one another as fellow residents of the 
psychological age, and we might well 
begin with a question; “What do we 
know for certain about love?” 

Fears Fall Amoy 

We know, for one thing, that love 
casts out fear. This is no vague, 
sentimental theory. It is literal fact, 
and we know in precise psychologi- 
cal terms what we mean by it. From 
birth on, the proper business of the 
human being is that of making him- 
self at home in the world into which 
he has been born a stranger and an 
outsider. He makes himself at home 
in that world— and more and more 
broadly and happily at home— to the 
extent that he reaches out with his 
own powers to that which lies beyond 
himself. 

Born without knowledge or skill, 
he gains knowledge and becomes 
skillful. Born dependent and help- 
less, he gradually acquires the status 
of an independent being, who freely 
and responsibly enters into tlie give- 
and-take of human society. He be- 
comes friend, teammate, marriage 
partner, citizen, parent, fellow work- 
er, fellow member. Born with no 
sense of proportion, with no defini- 
tions of good and evil or of the im- 
portant and unimportant, he builds 
for himself a value system to live by. 



And in terms of that value system he 
becomes a person whom others can 
rely on. 

That is to say, he does all these 
things— and does them ever better 
and more widely— provided his native 
impulse toward outreach is not in- 
hibited by fear. Fear makes the indi- 
vidual ward off not only the dangers 
of human experience but also its joys 
and possibilities; Fear makes him hit 
out at life; hole up, avoid situations, 
retreat from the unfamiliar, hurt 
others lest they hurt him. 

Love casts out fear. Given and re- 
ceived, love underwrites a human 
being’s native capacity and native 
urge to move toward his environ- 
ment and make himself intimately, 
warmly, usefully at home in it, 

Loue Sets Its Seal 

We know, again, that love is a 
creative force, not a static one. There 
is deep wisdom in our saying both 
that God is Love and that God is 
the Creator. For in our human ex- 
perience love and creativeness go 
together. 

It is when we love another person 
deeply enough to want to share the 
rest of our life with him that we 
think of building a home together 
and bringing children into the world. 

It is when we love some working 
material— wood, for example— that 
our minds and fingers yearn to make 
something of it, or take it in hand 
and create from it something that 
expresses its own nature and our own 
purposes, 

It is when we feel the surge of love 
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for our fellow men that we are 
moved to improve the rules and in- 
stitutions that give them, or take, 
from them, the chance to become 
their fulfilled selves. 

It is when the love of God wells 
up in us that we know ourselves as 
servants of something greater than 
ourselves. It is then that we want to 
escape the static boundaries of self- 
concern and to say with Isaiah, “Here 
am I. Send me." 

When Gluing 1$ Keeping 

In the third place, we know that 
love “seeketh not its. own.” Rather 
it seeks to understand and respect the 
nature and integrity of the beloved 
object. Psychologists say that when a 
person loves another, he affirms that 
other. By this they mean that he 
treats the other as important in his 
own right. He does not merely use 
the object of his love to build up his 
own importance or to secure his own 
comfort. 

This aspect of love has become 
familiar to many of us. Throughout 
all our work in parent education, for 
example, we find that a parent who 
loves his child wants that child to 
fulfill his own capacities, not simply 
to do credit to his family or fulfill a 
parent’s long lost daydream or be- 
come a flattering rubber-stamp copy 
of the parent. 

■ When we set the fourth quality of 
love beside the third, we seem to en- 
counter a contradiction. The third 
tells us that when we love we un- 
stintingly give ourselves. The fourth 
tells us that when we love we most 



happily find ourselves and most iruly 
become ourselves. Self-forgetting is 
preface to self-fulfillment; this is the 
most dramatic paradox of our estate. 

We can see why things work out 
that way.. If, as we have noted, love 
gives us confidence to move toward 
our world and “invest” our powers 
in that world, and if it also gives us 
the incentive to do so, then it creates 
the condition under which our in- 
born capacities are so exercised that 
they become developed capacities. 
And as we put them to disciplined 
use in. the service of something be- 
yond ourselves, we become integrated 
selves. We grow beyond the flabby, 
whimful, self-indulgent, indetermi- 
nate state of the person who has no 
purpose strong enough to integrate 
his habits and values. We become, 
mentally and emotionally, people of 
backbone. . , 

With our powers thus wrought into 
unity, we are prepared to handle life, 
and enjoy life, with a surer touch and 
a happier touch. It is in this fact — 
that he who loses his life finds it— 
that we discover also another para- 
dox of love: that it makes us feel at 
once humble and proud. It makes us 
aware of our shortcomings and ready 
to acknowledge them. It makes us 
aware that we fall short of the glory. 
Yet at the same time it makes us 
feel that everything we do, every 
smallest thing, has new significance. 

A Semblance of Loue 

Finally, love— like every other ex- 
cellent tiling— is subject to imitation. 
The person in whom fear and hostili- 





more severely-in our day-in-and-day- 
out way of living 



ty have become dominant forces will 
not be able to belong to life and to 
make life his own in the sound, 
happy ways that are open to the per- 
son who loves. Yet he will still have 
every human emotional, need: the 
need to feel that he belongs, that he 
has some margin of security, that he 
is important. He tries to satisfy these 
needs but is not able to satisfy them 
after the manner of love. So he sets 
himself to possess, to dominate, to 
exclude, to build up his ego at the 
expense of others, to ward off others, 
and to belittle them in order that he 
may feel big, And all the while, 
strangely enough, he may be declar- 
ing that his acts are those of love. 

We seem to have said little here, 
in this first chapter, about love of 
country. But love is love, and the per- 



son capable of loving a country will 
be the person who is also capable of 
loving the human beings around him, 
the work he does, the mystery of new 
leaves in the spring, the 'drama of 
society-making, and the ancient per- 
ennial search for the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, 

No one who holds himself timidly 
back from life can love a country. 
No one whose daily associations with 
other people are marked by distrust 
and dislike can love a country. No 
one who gets a greater sense of im- 
portance out of tearing down than 
out of building up can love a country. 

Edgar Lee Masters’ character, 
Lucinda Matlock, declares, “It takes 
life to love life.” We might say, in 
like vein, that it takes love to experi- 
ence and to enact love of country. 



We cannot expect love of country 
to be always a staid and tempered 
emotion. We cannot ask that it never 
generate in us any moods save those 
to which the logical mind in its most 
grave and logical moments would 
say yes. Love of country is human 
love. If it be genuine, it will partake, 
like all such love, of the excellent im- 
prudence of the heart. 

A wife, glancing out of the win- 
dow, sees her husband coming up the 
street. He has been gone only a cou- 
ple of hours and has been no farther 
away than the lake at the edge of 
town, where he has been helping a 
friend calk a boat. Yet because there 
floods over her a sudden gladness 
that he is coming home and that he 
is her husband, she is not willing to 
wait for him to cover the few remain- 
ing yards of sidewalk and garden 
path that would bring him to the 
door. She drops her work and goes 
to meet him. 



There is nothing reasonable about 
it— except, that love has its own rea- 
sons, one of them being that when a 
husband and wife walk up a path to- 
gether, because they want to be 
together, they create something that 
not even fate can take from them. 

This same woman and her husband ■ 
on another day happen to be driving 
through a town at the hour of morn- 
ing when children are trooping to 
school. They seem to come in all 
sizes, these children, from some that 
look too small to be even first-graders 
to those who will probably be in high 
school next year. They come running, 
skipping, dawdling, walking sedately; 
alone and in pairs and groups; with 
and without dogs; with and without 
bicycles; with and without books and 
lunch pails. They cluster at the cross- 
ing until the parent who is that day’s 
guardian of their safety (and of law 
and order), stops the traffic for them. 

There is no reason why this wom- 



A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another. No one of us can, by giving such a command, turn 
either ourselves or other people from nonlovers to lovers. But 
each of us can highly resolve, in every situation where we exert 
an influence, to give people every possible chance to grow in 
self-confidence and mutual confidence through successful ex- 
perience and shared experience. It is in this way, if in any 
way, that we may contribute to the growth of human beings 
toward the love that casts out fear. 
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an, watching the children cross in 
front of the car. should feel sudden 
tears in her eyes and should say with 
tears in her voice, "Oh, I do love 
America!" There is no reason why 
her husband should nod comprehend- 
ingly and put his hand for a moment 
on hers. 

No reason— except, again, that love 
has its reasons, one of them being 
that in the adult onlooker’s mind 
every child on his way to school gets 
mixed up somehow with all children 
for whom public education has been . 
dreamed and worked into reality. And 
public education itself gets mixed 
up in the heart with the idea of 
freedom of speech and conscience, 
of justice, of opportunity for all. 

Stondords To Measure By 

We cannot expect love of country 
to be always staid and reasonable, 
but we can expect that its moments 
of extravagance will support rather 
than contradict the principles of rea- 
son on which our country .stands — 
and on which alone it can stand firm. 

There is. for example, a deep, ac- 
ceptable logic in the fact that after 
this husband and wife have driven a 
few blocks in siience, he should say, 
"We’ve got to clear the decks so that 
we can get to that school board meet- 
ing Tuesday night.” 

And there is equally deep and ac- 
ceptable logic in the fact that her 
thoughts should move from the chil- 
dren who crossed in front of their 
car to other children who, in David 
Morton's words, are "waifs of this 
roofless century,” so that she asks her 



husband a mile or so farther on, "Did 
you send the check to CARE?” 

There is, in brief, a proper har- 
mony between the impracticalities of 
the loving heart and the practicalities 
of the loving mind, if we may even 
pretend to divide the two, It takes 
both heart and mind to love a coun- 
try, as it does to love a wife or hus- 
band, a child, or a friend, It takes 
both, lakes them as partners and as 
equals, with no more basic contradic- 
tion between the works of the one 
and the other than there is between 
a wife’s going needlessly but joyously 
to meet her husband and her shop- 
ping with careful intent to stay within 
her budget. 

Scheduled and Unscheduled 
Deuotlon 

The psychologist Gordon Allport 
reminds us that “the devotee of de- 
mocracy adopts a lifelong assign- 
ment in his human relations.” Life- 
tong and, we might add, life-wide and 
life-deep. 

Translated into terms of personal 
experience, the privilege of living in 
a democracy is that it asks us to do 
in its behalf the very things that seem 
most appropriate to our human na- 
ture— those that relate us by bonds 
of constructive good will to the peo- 
ple around us and the people around 
the world and the peopled world 
itself, with its beauty to be valued, its 
resources to be used and neither mis- 
used nor abused. 

Democracy asks us to be for life. 
Therefore the love we extend to our 
country as a democracy is no part- 



time affair, no special-occasion sort 
of thing, nothing from which we 
turn to other matters. It is a permeat- 
ing love that does not conflict with 
the other loves of our life but ex- 
presses itself in the way we serve 
these other loves and in the way we 
more and more embracingly extend 
our good will. 

Democracy asks us to be for the 
life that is resident in ourselves, to 
develop our own inborn capacities to 
the point where they can be contrib- 
utive capacities, it asks us to be for 
the life that is resident in each fellow 
human being because respect for 
man and belief in the dignity of man 
are the very sanction of democracy. 
Without such respect and belief there 
is no foundation for our kind of 
society. 

In any situation, therefore, wher- 
ever we convert respect for man and 
belief in the dignity of man into a 
personal way of treating another per- 
son, we are loving ■ our country. 
Wherever we belittle another person 
or humiliate him or refuse him a fair 
hearing or bear false witness against 
him in neighborhood gossip or treat 
him as a possession or as a means to 
our advantage, we . are not loving 
our country, We are declining some 
of the chances that have come our 
way to serve its ideals and help build 
personalities that am serve its ideals 
"in spirit and in truth." 

The parent who refuses to let a 
child explain what he has done be- 
fore abruptly punishing him for it is, 
in spirit, flouting the principle of fair 
trial. He is also developing in that 
child attitudes toward authority that 



are not those of the free person. 

Just as love of country can surge 
over us without being “scheduled," 
so the opportunities to enact that 
love crop up without warning in all 
sorts of limes and places. This is why 
genuine love of country has to reside 
in us as retiilmx as an attitude 
toward human beings and human 
experience that can express itself 
through both planned and spontane- 
ous behavior. This also is why none 
but the democratic personality can 
really serve democracy. It is the only 
type of personality that will spon- 
taneously do, in. all its interpersonal 
relations, what the concept of human 
dignity and freedom calls for. 

Short of the Glory 

Writing of most people’s common 
image of the professor— the sort of 
image encouraged by many magazine 
stories and motion pictures— Harold 
Lasswell notes how little this image 
has to do with the actual processes 
of learning and of using knowledge. 
He suggests that it is “often con- 
cocted from those quaint articles of 
infrequent and slow-footed solem- 
nity, the academic cap, hood and 
gown.” 

In similar fashion, it would appear, 
the image of the patriot is often con- 
cocted from trappings and symbols 
or from limited accomplishments 
rather than from the stuff of daily 
behavior and lifelong, life-wide, life- 
deep dedication. 

We might take three responses 
given by three different small chil- 
dren who were asked to describe a 
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patriot: ‘'He wears knee pants.” “He 
can shoot better than anyone." “He 
always salutes the flag.” We may well 
doubt that any one of these children 
would spontaneously translate such 
descriptions into a daily code for 
himself— into rules of fair play in 
games or kindness toward another 
child who was “different” and left 
out, or respect for the property of 
other people. The descriptions, in 
brief, tell us how the child would play 
act at being a patriot but not how he 
himself would act as a member of 
his small society. 

What is true of these children is, 
unhappily, often just as true of adults. 
It is wholly possible, and not uncom- 
mon, for people to take on years and 
weight without allowing their concept 
of patriotism, to mature from one of 
symbols, special occasions, and spe- 



cial behavior to one of permeating 
devotion and action. 

There is, to be sure, a proper place 
for the symbols, and there is good 
reason for establishing dated occa- 
sions both for gratitude to past pa- 
triots and for rededication of one- 
self. But where these become the 
mark and sign of patriotism, without 
which it is not recognized as itself, 
they are all too likely to become also 
the boundaries of its practice. 

' Only the person who gives himself 
in little ways as well as big, and in 
consistent ways as well as remark- 
able, special-occasion ways, can be 
said to give himself in the way of 
fove— whether to one individual who 
intimately shares his life or to a 
, country that has a dream and an in- 
tention large enough to embrace 
mankind. 



by whatever circumstances they were originally brought near 
to one another, neighbors on a street or on adjoining. .farms 
are also neighbors in the universe. All of them are subject to 
the vicissitudes of human life ... and they ore subtly bound 
together within a pattern of mutual helpfulness. Where this 
pattern is not recognized, there is no neighboring. Physical 
proximity alone cannot create it. There is nothing, I think, that 
Americans, by and large, know more profoundly than this: 
that neighbors are fellow mortals, with all the needs that 
characterize their humon nature and their mortality. 
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'^^Mons, like individuals, have their 
yesterdays, todays, and tomorrows. 



'^' r How can the memory of yesterday serve 





men and nations? By yielding inspi- 
ration for today as well as a measure 
for tomorrow. 



A person needs a past. We live by 
continuities. Yesterday is still ours in 
memory; tomorrow is already ours in 
prospect and promise. Nor is it only 
the world of outward circumstance 
that thus lies behind us, and ahead 
of us, in time. It is also the world of 
selfhood. Today I am, but what I am, 
or feel myself to be, holds both what I 
used to be and in some curious way 
wluil I shall be. 

Sometimes it is when we least ex- 
pect it that the span of life becomes 
for us a vivid reality. T remember 
how, one spring day a dozen years or 
so ago, I walked out from our New 
York apartment into Riverside Park. 
There was sunshine, after a long 
winter. There were new leaves on 
old trees, and crab apple blossoms. 
The grass was a green invitation to 
the running feet of children and the 
practicing feet of toddlers. It was 
spring, and summer lay ahead. And 
perhaps because summer lay ahead, 



rather than because the actual tem- 
perature justified my doing so, I 
walked without a coat, in a light 
dress, and liked the tingling sense of 
being almost warm, almost chilly. 

Then on a park bench I noticed a 
little old lady sitting alone, enjoying 
as I was the new reality of spring. 
Enjoying it— but just as I approached 
she made one of the immemorial ges- 
tures of old ladies. She hunched her 
shoulders a little against the breeze 
and drew her shawl closer. 

My heart went out to her in sud- 
den intimacy. 1 wanted to stop and 
say: 

"Why, 1 know you— and know 
you well. You are all the old neigh- 
bor ladies of my childhood town. But 
most of all you are my mother as she 
grew old. You are my mother on a 
certain day when she and 1, on one 
of her visits to my grown-up self, sat 
together in uncertain spring sunshine 
on a bench in Golden Gate Park.” 
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The Span of Experience 

This was memory. 1 was back 
ilme. Abruptly, however, to my own 
surprise, 1 was also years ahead, Be- 
cause 1 am like my mother in many 
ways, 1 have often felt that I knew 
from her what my own later years 
would be like. But perhaps I never' 
felt it as keenly as in that moment, 
and the feeling expressed itself in a 
few lines of almost-poetry that came 
to me ready-made and that have 
never grown into anything beyond 
that initial fragment: 

When I Imre lived double the years 
I have lived, 

I shall be old; 

And even in sunshine I will wrap 
thin shoulders 
Against the cold. 

The lines pinned down, as it were, 
a vivid personal experience of time’s 
reach on either side of the present. 
Also, however— and that is why 1 
report it here— it was human experi- 
ence. We are like that. "We look be- 
fore and after . . .” 

1 cherish the memory of that mo- 
ment in the park. In some odd per- 
sonal and human way I am more my- 
self, more consciously and distinc- 
tively a self, than I would have been 
without it. The pronoun in the frag- 
ment of poetry was I, the first person 
singular. But the experience was that 
of being contained within the human 
family— the family into which I was 
born, the larger “family" that was 
the neighborhood of my growing 
years, and the yet larger “family" 
that is womankind, a subdivision of 
the race of man. 



We return, then, to our starting 
point: A person needs a past. Every 
child, given a chance, reports this 
fact in the questions he asks. 1 re- 
member, for example, how the small 
son of a friend of mine pushed hard 
against her knee while he studied, 
wonderingly, the new infant she held 
in her arms. Then he looked up into 
his mother’s face and asked, "Was 1 
ever that little?” 

The question was a natural and 
proper one, and it belonged within 
a long line of questions that the child 
had asked, and would ask in the 
years ahead. It was a part of his ef- 
fort to locate himself in the scheme 
of things— his effort, we might say, 
to become u person o\ background, 
not a human isolate, 

A Need That Goes Deep 

The individual human being, out 
of the personal experience of being 
taller this year than last, of knowing 
what he did not know before, of not 
wanting to play any longer with toys 
that were once dear, of becoming in- 
terested in things he used to think 
were foolishness, of making plans 
that are a reasonable projection of, 
the present, of discovering that other 
people (even, in time, his parents) 
seem different to him from what they 
used to seem, puts together into some 
sort of workable unity the ideas of / 
,n$i I am, and I shall be. 

But personal experience is not all 
that he has to work with. He has. 
also certain borrowed memories. One 
day. when he and his father are fish- 
ing together something happens to 



remind his father of a day long ago 
when he, about ten years old at the 
time, went fishing with his father. As 
the story is told and as the boy asks 
questions that lead from one thing to 
another, his father’s boyhood be- 
comes more real to him than it ever 
has been before, Oddly enough, what 
he finds out about this other human 
being who is his father becomes part • 
of himself. His own identity becomes 
somehow a surer identity; he knows 
more confidently who he is. 

As he thus learns, day by day and 
year by year, who he is, he also 
learns what is expected of him, what 
he has been given that is his to 
cherish and carry forward. Hence the 
sense of identity' becomes part and 
parcel of the sense of responsibility 
and integrity. 

The orphaned child— unless he has 
foster parents who become parents 
to him in heart and mind— is a de- 
prived child. Not only does he get far 
less than his share of comfort and 
support and direction in the ups and 
downs of daily life, but also it is far 
harder for him to find out, in a way 
that has depth and certainty of mean- 
ing, who he is. It is far harder, there- 
fore, for him to know what is his to 
carry forward into the future. 

More Broadly Our Own 

What we have said so far may 
seem to have little to do with love of 
country. Yet the pattern holds. When 
we human beings "look before and 
after,” we need not look only as far 
back and as far ahead as our own 
memories and our own plans can 



take us, or only as far back and as 
far ahead as the memories and plans 
of our particular family can reach. 
We can venture great borrowings 
from a more distant past, and these 
too can become part of our responsi- 
bility and integrity. These too, in 
brief, can be part of what we look 
through when we look ahead. They 
can be part of what we plan for, part 
of what we cherish, part of what we 
feel we must never let down. 

This borrowing of cultural mem- 
ories to make our own should take 
,us, of course, far beyond the time 
and space limits of our own partic- 
ular country. It should take us, ap- 
preciatively and responsibly, out into 
the wider neighborhood of countries 
and cultures, past and present— just 
as my experience of seeing the old 
lady on the park bench took me back 
not only to my mother when she was 
old and I was full grown but to 
neighborhood women who were al- 
ready very old when I was very, 
young and, through them, to woman- 
kind everywhere and always. 

In a peculiarly intimate way, how- 
ever, we can, .and should, borrow our 
own country’s past and make it our 
own, both as part of what we have 
come out of and as part of what we 
cherish and intend. A country is 
more than a colored area on a map 
or a name by which it is distinguished 
from other countries. It is a set of 
assumptions about human nature, and 
it is the way— indeed, the manifold 
ways— in which these assumptions, 
have been built into practices and 
institutions. It is the record of per- 
sonal lives that have enacted these 
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IFiife skies and a wide land, stretching from sea to shining 
sea, have left their mark on a people-their laws, their vision. 



beliefs— as we, in our time and place, 
are expected to enact them. It is also 
an extension into the future; the not- 
yet-done, the yet-to-be-accomplished. 

America, in short, is what it be- 
lieves about mankind and what it has 
done in behalf of that belief. We act 
as Americans to the extent that we 
show, forth our allegiance to that be- 
lief. Only thus do we make, borrowed 
memories deeply part of our own 
identity and our own integrity. 

Again an Example 

Not long ago a friend who works 
in a government office in Washington 
and lives in Virginia drove us' home 
with him for dinner. On the way he 
talked of his work. Exacting work it ; 
was, not always pleasant to perform, 
often misinterpreted by the public, 
but deeply his because he saw in it 
his chance to serve and to pass on the 
American pattern of freedom. And 
as he talked about it he broke off 
suddenly to say that the highway we 



were on was once a road familiar to 
George Washington. 

Later, standing with us at a window 
in his home, looking out at the gar- 
den, he called our attention to a cer- 
tain dark red peony and told us that 
it had been moved there from his 
mother’s garden. Before that, it had 
moved with his mother and father 
from one midwestern home to an- 
other— and another. 

This man loves his country in a 
way we can trust. He loves it with 
intimate pride in his home and fam- 
ily, loves it as it is symbolized in a 
peony plant that has been moved 
from place to place with home- 
steaders, loves it as a land of roads 
where greatness has traveled and 
travels still. And, not least, he loves 
it through daily work that he per- 
forms with an eye to fairness and 
decency in the present and, no less 
(to borrow a phrase dear to our 
American tradition), with an eye to 
"the welfare and happiness of mil- 
lions yet unborn.” 



We are people of a continent, we 
Americans. We, or our ancestors, 
came from the smaller places— from 
islands of the sea, or from political 
“islands.” But this land has had its 
way with us now for a long time and 
has made us its own. We are people 
of a continent now, not of an island, 
not of a land mass so subdivided by 
boundaries that only a fragment of it 
is ours to think or care about. 

American weather is continental 
weather. The wind makes a long 
journey to reach the maple tree be-' 
side our door. The clouds make a 
long journey to become the focus of 
a farmer’s hope in the Middle West, 
the Southwest. Roger Williams, in 
his Letters and Papers, made note of 
this fact three hundred years ago. 
Answering the question why New 
England winters were colder than 
those of old England, in spite of 
there being no latitudinal reason, he 
wrote, “All islands are warmer than 
mainlands and continents. England 
being an island, England’s winds are 
sea winds .... The northwest wind, 



which occasioneth New England cold, 
comes over the frozen land, and over 
millions of loads of snow.” 

The skies of America are con- 
tinental skies. The span is from sea 
horizon of the Atlantic to sea 
horizon of the Pacific, and between 
the two it is the horizon of the Great 
Plains. In Carl Sandburg’s words 
(“Cornhuskers”): 

Here the gray geek go five hundred 
miles and hack with a wind under 
their wings 

honking the cry for a new home. 

And the People, Also . . . 

The five-hundred-mile span, the 
three-thousand-mile span— these have 
belonged not to the wild geese alone 
or to the winds and clouds alone,' 
They have belonged to the people: 
to the many, from many places, who 
were becoming a continental people 
and to those of today who have be- 
come so. 

They have belonged to the people 
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who went westto stake out the home- 
stead or mining claim, and to their 
descendants, some of whom went 
farther west and some of whom 
turned east again, to the cities and 
new frontiers of intellect and indus- 
try-frontiers that in their turn were 
pushed westward. 

They have belonged, the wide 
spaces, to those who have crossed 
them from job to job and from army 
camp to army camp. They have be- 
longed to the airman who sets one 
record after another from New York 
to Los Angeles. And they have be- 
longed to the tourist of this motor 
age, who stops at a motel at night; 
who means this motel when he says 
to his wife, after dinner in a restau- 
rant he has never seen before, “Well, 
let’s go home”; and who feels that 
the man who runs the diner is al- 
most a neighbor because he was sta- 
tioned for two years during the war 
in. the tourist’s own home state. 

They have belonged— these wide 
reaches of continent— to the school 
children who, in California or Ne- 
braska or Wyoming, learn of the New 
England beginnings of their country 
and who, in Massachusetts or New 
York or Ohio, read about the 
Southwest. 

The continent has belonged to the 
people. They have lived by the re- 
sources of the land under their feet 
and by resources shuttled to them 
across the miles and channeled into 
markets where men go before day- 
break to bargain for what housewives 
will buy across daylight counters. 

The people have settled the conti- 
nent, It is they who have given names 



to the unnamed mountains. It is they 
who have built towns that had to be 
named so that they could have post 
offices and could be specified by 
people who wanted to tell other peo- 
ple where they lived or where they 
came from; and so that they could 
become, on a map, destinations that 
tourists could plan on reaching by 
nightfall. 




The words are continental: "We, 
the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 
These are words meant to have 
reach and scope. That they were so 
meant by those who framed them is 
made clear in Article VI: “This Con- 
stitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land: and 
the judges in every State, shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

There were not as many stales on 
that September day in 1787 as there 
are now— that day when “in Con- 
vention, by the unanimous consent of 
the States present” the Constitution 
became the supreme law of the land, 



Wide, areas westward that were later 
to become homelike places were still 
wilderness. But the law, which was 
that of more than any state, went 
where the people went and embraced 
what they brought within bounds. 

This law did not go only as a docu- 
ment or as something for judges to 
interpret. It went in the hearts and 
minds of thousands and then mil- 
lions. They could not quote it ac- 
curately, perhaps, and they could not 
have handed down meticulously cor- 
rect decisions under it. Yet they did 
not forget that it was there and that, 
because it was there, some things 
could not be done by man to man: 

“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble 
.... The rights of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated.” 

And not only the law but the 
dream was continental. True, it might 
find lodging first in one state and 
then another, there to prove its 
worth and practicality. It was the 
dream of free public education, for 
example, or universal suffrage or the 
right of peaceful picketing or the 
definition of minimum standards for 
the training of teachers, doctors, and 
lawyers. True, it might remain — 
properly — a state concern. But where 
the winds of thought are continental, 
no less than those. of space, dreams 
have a way of blowing across state. 



boundaries and of taking root, even 
as the seeds of wildflowers blow. And 
where the people move, their dreams 
go with them, to be planted in new 
communities and new states — even as 
the lilac and apple tree from the old 
home are parent to those that bring 
blossom and harvest to the new home. 

The dream has become continental, 
moreover, through processes other 
than those of the statute book, fed- 
eral or state. It has found its prov- 
ing ground in business and industry 
and in all the voluntary associations 
of a free people, wherever the idea 
that feels as if it might be good is 
initiated— and contagiously proves 
its worth. 

What, Then, About Ourse/ues? 

We are people of a continent, we 
Americans. This is a simple fact to 
state in words. But it is not always 
simple to carry into daily practice. In 
her poem “Renascence” Edna St. 
Vincent Millay has observed: 

The world stands out on either side 
Vo wider titan the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the 

sky- 

No higher than the soul is high. 

Even as ample a land as ours is not 
wide to the narrow spirit. Just as its 
prairie landscapes can be appalling 
rather than beautiful to the person 
who is at home only within walls, 
so the size of its dream can induce 
panic in those who suffer from men- 
tal and emotional agoraphobia, fear 
of wide-open places. 

How do we make ourselves fit resi- 
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and MAKING NEW 






The pioneer wife keeping house on the prairie-the 
student wife making a home in a trailer- what can 
these two teach a nation about courage? About hope? 



dents of a continent and fit inheri- 
tors and transmitters of a continental 
dream? First, we practice loving the 
near and intimate without becoming 
provincial, without forgetting that 
the far and the strange have also to 
be embraced in our caring because 
they are part of the larger whole, 

We practice a deep appreciation 
of rich resources and a deep grati- 
tude for them, without treating them 
as so endless that they can be wasted 
to suit our whims or our personal ad- 
vantage and without letting their 
abundance make us look with con- 
tempt at peoples who have had less 
bountiful resources at their command. 

We voluntarily enact and respect 
the freedoms guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, showing forth the courage 
of our own convictions and respect- 



ing the differences of experience, j 
opinion, and devotion that are lodged j 
in other people. For all the history j 

of our land tells us that it takes many ■ 

kinds indeed, and many venturings 
of the mind, to turn a continent into 
a homeland. 

And we do not forget that for a 
continental people the horizon and 
what may lie beyond it are always 
part of reality— of mental, emotional, 
and spiritual reality no less than of 
prairie and seascape, We do not act, | 
then, as if there were nothing left 
to be done except to travel the old 
ways and honor the past. We look j 
ahead. We look beyond the present. 

We see new frontiers to which to 
carry the dream. We see that not 
even a continent is the all of man’s 
home, There is a planet also, 



In a letter sent back to her home 
community from the Oregon Trail, 
Narcissa Whitman, more than a cen- 
tury ago, wrote: “We found it awk- 
ward to bake out of doors at first, but 
we have become so accustomed to it 
now that we do it easily. Tell Mother 
I am a very good housekeeper on the 
prairie. I wish she could just take a 
peep at us while we are sitting at our 
meals. 

“Our table is the ground; our 
tablecloth is an India rubber cloth, 
used when it rains as a cloak. Our 
dishes are made of tin-basins for 
teacups, iron spoons and plates for 
each of us. . . . Each one carries 
his own knife in his scabbard, and 
it is always ready for use. When the 
table things are spread ... we 
gather around. Husband always pro- 
vides my seat, and in a way that you 
would laugh to see, ... I fix myself 
as gracefully as 1 can, sometimes on 
a blanket, sometimes on a box just 
as convenient. ... I never saw any- 
thing like buffalo meat to satisfy 
hunger.” 

Driving across the Southwest some 



years ago we stopped at a state uni- 
versity to hunt, up the daughter of a 
friend of ours and her GI. husband. 
They were both in class when we ar- 
rived, but the Recorder’s Office 
helped us to learn the young wife’s 
whereabouts, and we waited outside 
the room until she appeared. There 
was surprise and joy in her greeting. 
My husband and I were friends from 
home. 

“How’s everybody? When did you 
see Mother? How is Dad now?” The 
questions poured out. But when she 
asked "How long can you stay?” and . 
learned that we had a lecture date 
ahead of us and had to move on 
soon, she cut her questions short. 

“Come along. The car’s out back. 
You've got to see where we live, so 
you can tell the folks all about it. Jeff 
will be going home now, too, so 
you’ll get to see him.” 

We had to see where they lived— a 
trailer in a trailer town of G.I. stu- 
dents and their wives and babies. 
Proudly they showed us every fea- 
ture they had “rigged up” to make 
the trailer a home, a real home for 



I he geography of our human experience has not, after all, 
been composed entirely of sloughs of despond, valleys of 
despair, swamps of ignorance, deserts of inertia, jungles of 
competitive selfishness. In large port it has been composed of 
spiritual hills and mountains that stand clear in the sunlight- 
acts of generosity and wisdom, some of them but modest 
mounds on the landscape, others soaring high above the 
mediocre and ordinary. Unless we lift our eyes unto these, as 
the Psalmist lifted his eyes unto the hills of his homeland, we 
are never likely to know how grandly life is worth whatever 
effort we are able to make in its behalf. 
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as long as they were in it. And the 
young wife, Joan, made two remarks 
that were an echo, with variations, of 
Narcissa Whitman’s words of a cen- 
tury before: "It was hard to get 
meals at first. I didn’t seem to have 
room to turn around. But it’s easy 
now.” And "I wish Mother could 
see us. ...” 

An Honorable Occupation 

These two young women, one of 
whom would be only a history book 
character to the other, were both en- 
gaged in the ancient and honorable 
enterprise of waking do — an enter- 
prise without which no generation of 
our people .(or. for that matter, of 
any people) could have lived and 
laughed and done its rightful work, 
in its own time and place, and made 
its own contribution to the ongoing- 
ness of life. 

What is more-and this is what 
deeply counts— each of them was 
making do with style, we might say 
with spiritual style: Narcissa" Whit- 
man arranging herself as gracefully 
as she could "sometimes on a blanket, 
sometimes on a box just as conveni- 
ent" and young Joan making her 
trailer "kitchen” gay with color and 
cleanliness, 

Neither was feeling sorry for her- 
self. Neither was feeling brave. Each 
was simply doing wlum was to be 
done with what she hud to do it with. 

From the beginning of our history 
this has been one of the basic ways— 
often an inarticulate way— in which, 
the people ot this land have given it 
their love. They have loved it in the 



simplicity of courage: workaday cour- 
age, make-do courage, but courage 
with flair and with laughter along the 
edges. With song along the edges, too. 
. One thing that took almost more 
room than Jell and Joan could afford 
to give it in their trailer, but for 
which they would have made room 
at any cost to things of lesser im- 
portance, was Jeff’s guitar. As they 
laughed about its size, he took it out 
of its case. He didn’t play anything, 
exactly. He just brought forth in 
random notes a sample, as it were, of 
what the guitar had to contribute to 
life. , ' 

We could not help remembering 
Sandburg's line about people with 
"song mouths connected to song 
hearts.” He called them people "who 
must sing or die.” Maybe so. In any 
event Jeff, with his fingers on the 
strings, and Joan, who smiled at him, 
were part of a long procession of 
human beings for whom laughter 
and song have been part of the busi- 
ness of doing .what is to be done— 
and of making do. 

Another Honorable Occupation 

Professor Slichter of Harvard has 
pointed out an interesting develop- 
riient in our American economy since 
the nineteenth century. In that cen- 
tury, he reminds us, invention was 
the random product of individual 
genius. And in a society still skepti- 
cal about what he had to contribute, 
the isolated inventor often had hard 
sledding. But in the twentieth century 
invention has become continuous. It 
is expected, encouraged, provided 



for. With a kind of snowballing in- 
genuity and intentness, America has 
become a land of making new. 

It has always been so, of course. 
The two processes of making do and 
making new have always been teamed 
up in our history. The settlers of 
early New England, who had to make 
do with building materials different 
from those they had known in old 
England, brought into being the 
unique white beauty of churches that 
are almost a trade-mark of the towns 
they established, The Revolutionary 
soldiers who had to make do on 
short rations and the rifles they 
brought with them from home were 
creating a new nation. It has always 
been so. 

Narcissa Whitman and her, hus- 
band, sitting on the ground and eat- 
ing off their iron plates, were able to 
make do in good spirit because they 
were on the trail. Emotionally no less 
than physically they were headed 
.toward the new. 

The new might not always be visi- 
ble. In the letter quoted above, Nar- 
cissa Whitman wrote, "The face of 
the country today has been like that 
of yesterday.” But the new was held 
in mind. It moved ahead of them 
like a pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night. And it had a way of 
cropping up unexpectedly, so that in 
her letter she wrote also, "We have 
seen wonders. . . .” 

This, then, is a second honorable 
enterprise through which the people 
of our land have given it their love — 
and without which it would still be a 
physical and social wilderness: They 
have made new. 



When a lot of things seem to be 
going wrong in our country— so that 
we wonder how to begin making a 
dent on the accumulated problems of 
crime, delinquency, divorce, Com- 
munist infiltration, hatemongering, 
mental illness, blind partisanship— 
we may well take a look at our basic 
pattern of making do and making 
new. Take a look to see whether it 
has, in one way or another, been 
skewed out of shape. For it is through 
the enactment of this pattern, both 
parts of it,' that individuals and 
groups have most soundly related 
themselves to the tradition and the 
dream that we call America. 

Things can go wrong with the pat- 
tern. They have gone wrong in many 
lives. In periods of crisis they have 
gone wrong for multitudes of people 
at the same time. And in some re- 
spects, it would- appear, they have 
gone cumulatively wrong. 

Where Trouble Starts 

The pattern is skewed, for exam- 
ple, where making do is the whole of 
life, where the individual or the 
group is given little chance to experi- 
ence anything but sheer drudgery. It 
is ali right for the face of life today 
to be like that of yesterday— as Nar- 
cissa Whitman wrote about the face 
of the country. But in the very next 
sentence she wrote of something new, 
that they were “leaving the bluffs for 
the river.” And in the sentence after 
that, “We have seen wonders. . . .” 
Making do is no proper end in itself, 
It is a means to an end. Where there 
is no vision, no hope of making new, 
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something within the mind and spirit 
of man perishes. 

The pattern is skewed also where 
there is blind resistance to making 
new, where things as they are, or as 
they once were, are seen as the only 
right and natural things and where 
every proposal to make new instead 
of making do is viewed with alarm. 

Once more, the pattern is skewed 
where only the new is taken to be 
worthwhile and where everything 
else is treated as "fuddy-duddy stuff." 

It is skewed where individuals or 
groups want to grasp and enjoy the 
new without any preliminary stages 
of making do, without any patience 
or self-restraint, without any planning 
or any sound preparation of the self 
to work for what is wanted. 



Straight Talk 



upon making do, on holding back 
and keeping things as they are, and 
in another part of our life an equally 
strong emphasis upon making new. 
If technological and scientific new- 
ness, for example, far outrun new- 
ness of insight in human relations 
and social arrangements, we can run 
into serious trouble. 

Finally, it is skewed where the 
ideology of total change takes over, 
where there is no acceptance of the 
evolutionary stages of making do 
while making new, but only the revo- 
lutionary insistence that the old be 
cast off utterly and the new be estab- 
lished utterly. This is the type of cal- 
culated skewing of the pattern that 
we are up against in all the totalitar- 
ian regimes of our time. 

We who love our country do well 
to understand these skewed patterns 
and the problems they create. We do 
well also to understand the sound 



It is skewed— and can be skewed pattern of making do and making 
dangerously— where in one part of new-to understand it and to enact it 
our life there is a strong emphasis in our own lives, 





I As Individual and as Fellow Member 

Does a man cherish democracy-government by 
the people? Then he will not keep his silence 
or tiptoe away when questions are up for de- 
bate and decision. Democracy depends as 
much on deeds as on dedication to a belief. 



‘'Half-citizen" is the term Harold 
Lasswell applies to the person who 
lives in a democracy, “believes” in 
democracy, but will not “stick his 
neck out." 

When Harold Lasswell writes in 
this vein, he is not urging that we all 
go around either looking for issues 
we can angrily raise or fashioning 
utopias out of the stuff of daydreams 
and then denouncing as “reactionary" 
those who view these utopias with 
skepticism. 

The Unavailing Self 

He is simply taking account of the 
fact that in any society there are de- 
cisions to be made and values- to be 
stated by someone. Suppose the citi- 
zens of a free society abdicate their 
decision-making role. They will soon 



be having decisions made for them 
and imposed upon them by someone 
who has taken up the responsibility 
they have laid down, it will be some- 
one, more likely than not, who has 
taken it up for his own advantage, 
not for, theirs. 

Lasswell is, therefore, making a 
vital distinction between the person 
who will and the one who will not 
assume responsibility for making the 
decisions and commitments that are 
part and parcel of the practice of 
freedom— part and parcel, we might 
almost say, of being a psychological 
vertebrate. 

A half-citizen is one who pulls his 
head in, like a startled turtle, when 
he sees an issue ahead and who, if he 
sees it far enough ahead, circles 
around it, passes by on the other side. 
His chief tactic for living in society 
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is that of being quick to see what 
other people, the majority, think and 
do and then setting himself to do 
likewise. It is that of being quick also 
to sense what others, the majority, 
will object to, not only refraining 
from this himself but joining the 
ranks of the objectors. 

Thus the half-citizen is one whose 
sense of security is made almost 
wholly from the outside. It is not 
made from the inside as is that of the 
person who knows in whom and in 
what he has believed. This is the per- 
son who can therefore work into 
strong unity, in his own purposes and 
behavior, such ideas, commitments, 
and venturings as belong together. 

Our Proper Pilgrimage 

In The Crock of Gold James 
Stephens tells of a young woman 
who chose to marry an old philoso- 
pher rather than either of two suitors 
her own age who competed for her 
hand. So shocking, so well-nigh in- 
credible was her choice to the young 
men that they put aside their differ- 
ences and went to her together to ask 
her reason. 

“ 'You have a right to ask that,’, 
said she, ‘and I’ll tell you why I 
didn’t marry either of you. You are 
only a pair of tinkers going from 
one place to another, and not know- 
ing anything at all of fine things; but 
himself was walking along the road 
looking for strange, high adventures. 

. . . When did either of you go out 
in the daylight looking for a god and 
you not caring what might happen to 
you or where you went?’ ' 



" ‘What I’m thinking,’ said the sec- 
ond man, 'is that if you leave the 
gods alone they'll leave you alone. 

It’s no trouble to them to do what- 
ever is right themselves, and what 
call would men like us have to go 
mixing or meddling with their high 
affairs?’ 

‘“1 thought all along that you' 
were a timid man,’ said she.” 

Anyone whose membership in a 
free society is to be more than nom- 
inal needs to have in him some of 
the quality of the old philosopher. 

He needs to go ‘‘walking along the 
road looking for strange, high ad- 
ventures,” walking voluntarily along 
the road man has traveled from ig- 
norance toward, knowledge, from 
servitude toward freedom, from de- 
pendence toward independence and 
responsibility. He has, we might say, 
to go out in the daylight looking for 
the good. He cannot be so concerned 
about being Called starry-eyed or 
foolish that he lets himself be em- 
barrassed about any deliberate com- 
mitment he has made to what his 
reason tells him is' a high cause, He 
must' remember that being a “fool of 
God” is an unalienable human right. 

The free person’s proper pilgrim- f 
age is along a road where those who 
have been valiant in caring have 
traveled before him. But they have » 
never traveled the whole way for 
him. They have set the direction. He 
has to explore for himself the section 
of the road that lies beyond where 
they left off. On the way he has to 
make his own decisions and commit- 
ments and run his own risks. Only 
as he does so will he— as whole citi- 



zen, not half-citizen— earn 
inner sense of freedom and his own 
view of the future of man, 

As an Individual 

Many of the things we do in the 
wholeness of our citizenship we do 
as individuals. We love our country 
through the way we make up our 
minds about a certain issue or candi- 
date. We love jt through the atmos- 
phere we create in our homes. We 
love it by doing within the walls of 
the home, within the walled places 
where we work, and on the streets 
and roads between, only such things 
as make it reasonable to believe that 
men are “endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights” and 
that governments derive “their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

We love our country whenever we 
treat other individuals, wherever we 
meet them, as persons of worth and 
dignity and thereby help to release 
in them, for their own and the com- 
mon welfare, their capacity to act 
after the manner of free people. Be- 
cause our country is committed to a 
spiritual conception of human na- 
ture, we love it through countless 
“unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love”; through our personal sad- 
ness at human suffering and our per- 
sonal rejoicing at' human joy; and 
even through our affectionate per- 
sonal laughter at the enormous ab- 
surdity that we know is part of hu- 
man grandeur. 

We love our country when we 
wake up at night and are alone with 



own our thoughts about it. Where is it 
headed, in the world as the world is 
now? What will its policies contribute 
to the spread of freedom in tomor- 
row’s world? 

As Fellow Member 

We might quote again from Tlw 
Crock of Gold; “Hold out thy hand 
—a brother shall seize it from, afar.” 
Nothing, perhaps, is more deeply 
and soundly embedded in the Ameri- 
can dream than is the American 
practice of voluntary fellowship. Cer- 
tainly it has been true since the be- 
ginning of our history that when the 
person who cares about human free- 
dom starts out “walking along the 
road looking for strange, high ad- 
ventures,” he is likely to end up as a 
member of a committee. 

Writing of America as a land of 
voluntary associations, Bradford 
Smith in A Dangerous Freedom tells 
story after story of how people— as 
whole citizens— have taken on prob- 
lems related to the common welfare 
and have solved them by common 
effort. We might take here, as typi- 
cal, his story of Tin Top, Texas: 
“Tin Top was an old broken-down 
store and two churches, only one of 
which had services and then only 
once a month. Tin Top had been 
built on cotton but when the crop 
had become unprofitable the cotton 
gin had moved away.” 

It was a dreary place— dreary in 
what.it was and dreary in its lack of 
intention to become different. Then 
one woman decided the churches 
ought to be painted. “She persuaded 
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her husband to have it done. . . . 

"The fresh paint on the two 
churches had an effect on the people 
of Tin- Top. They began to look 
around for other ways to put the 
area back on its feet.” At first, they 
saw chiefly needs. They needed elec- 
tricity, telephones, better roads— al- 
most everything, it seemed. Looking 
at these needs, however, they began 
to see one thing and then another 
that they could attempt together. 

"As the men worked together, 
they began to feel like a community. 
So naturally they wanted a place. 

where they could meet Once 

the community center was finished, 
Tin Top came to life, Committees 
were organized, ... The women 
studied how to improve health and 



child care and family life. The whole 
community put on a play. They got 
their telephones, and after a lot of 
work they got electricity. They 
pushed for bathrooms in every home, 
starting out with only two. They built 
two and a half miles of road, practiced 
delayed grazing, improved their 
homes, fixed up the churches, con- 
ducted rat and safe-water campaigns, 
sent a girl to college.” 

They acted, in brief, like Ameri- 
cans— loving their country enough to 
want to make it better where they 
were, with what they had to work 
with; and loving it all the better for 
■making it better; and looking, again 
and again, beyond what they had 
somehow managed to do to what 
they could somehow tackle next. 



The citizens of Tin Top, Texas, 
acted like citizens, though it is doubt- 
ful that they talked much about this 
fact. They had too many other things 
on their minds. They were busy, we 
might say, with a problem of resur- 
rection— of bringing a “dead” com- 
munity back to life. 

They did not have the time or the 
impulse, we can guess, to say to one 
another when they' met. on the street 
or in the community center, “What 
good citizens we are! What good 
. Americans!" Neither did they have 
to hunt for subjects for desultory 
j small talk, saying to one another, 

{ “Well, I hear that John Smith. . . .” 

| There was too much to be said about 

getting props together for the com- 
I munity play, bringing in electricity, 

, the new paint job on the church, the 

l extermination of rats, the child study 

j group, the girl they were coopera- 

tively sending to college. Even the 
weather was more than a small-talk 
subject with which to pass the time 



of day, Weather made a difference 
to their road-building project and 
their experiment in delayed grazing. 

Wedging In on the American 
Dream 

It’s a nice question to ask and may 
be well worth asking: What is the 
relationship between Lincoln’s say- 
ing, ‘1 intend no modification of my 
oft-expressed personal wish that all 
men everywhere could be free,” or 
Jefferson’s saying, “The God who 
gave us life gave us liberty at the 
same time,” and the talk of citizens 
in Tin Top, Texas, about the best 
way to put an end to a plague of 
rats? Do these so different ventures 
of the mind fit into the same frame 
of social logic? Do both express the 
same conception of human nature 
and of how it should engage itself 
with life? 

We can answer yes. The words of 
Lincoln and Jefferson and those of 



Any political and social system puts people into some sort of 
relationship to one another. It asks them to think and feel in 
certain ways about themselves and their neighbors and man- 
kind in general. It fosters in them certain attitudes toward their 
own capacities and how these are to be used, and it defines 
their rights and obligations. 

If we are to have a deep, creative, faith in our own system, 
it must be because we must have reason to believe that what 
it asks of us and of other people fits our human nature, 
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the citizens of Tin Top, sitting in because of the nine others who are 

committee in their community center, members of the same committee 1 

are fart of the same dream. Both, These, in general, are the ways of the 

we might say, wedge in on that person with a high F.Q. 

dream, find their place in it, belong But method, of course, does not 
to it. The former declare' and justify tell the whole story. Aims are, after 

the dream; the hitter are part of its all, the heart of the matter, and 

workaday practice. Both are parts of methods are good only as they are 

the same enterprise of loving a coun- consistent with aims and effective in 

try and making it a fit place for hu- behalf of aims. The aims of the free 

man beings to live in. - person— or the committee or com- 

We have learned to talk, in this munity or nation of free people— are 

psychological age, about the I.Q., the in general for life, and more abun- 

intelligence quotient of an individual, dant. life. Lincoln declared his per- 

But why should we not learn to talk sonal wish "that all men everywhere 

of the F.Q,, the freedom quotient? could be free.” The citizens of Tin 

How would we judge it? Top undertook to free themselves 

and their children from certain spe- 
cifics to F.Q ’s cific shackles: of inertia, ugliness, ig- 

norance, poverty, disease. Both were 
One clue, 1 believe, would lie in for the abundance of life— the en- 

the way a person behaves when con- riching of it, the spread of goods and 

fronted by a problem. In what di- services to embrace more and more 

rection does he turn his face? Does people, 

he try to evade the problem by sim- That last point is worth dwelling 
ply looking away from it and hoping on, because it is so characteristic of 

it will solve itself? Does he look for the persons or groups with a high 

someone to solve it for him? Does F.Q. Theirs is the wish to spread the 

he shake his head gloomily as he benefits of life, and not to keep them 

contemplates it and say that nothing cornered for the self alone. Theirs is 

can be done— and proceed to dump the belief that if certain things are 

cold water on any suggestion anyone so essential to one’s own basic well- 

else makes? These are not the ways being that their absence would mean 

of freedom. deprivation and wasted capacities, 

Does he, on the other hand, size then those same things are important 

up the problem, find some point at to other people also. This is (to carry 

which he can at least try something? on our alphabetical game) the G.Q. 

Does he make his trial and take stock of the F.Q.— the generosity quotient 

of how it works out? Does he enlist of the freedom quotient. It goes 

the cooperative insight and energy of right along with the ingenuity quo- 

others who will solve the problem lienl and the cooperation quotient, 

with him, not 'for him, so that his There is another curious and in- 
“strength is as the strength of ten” teresting mark of the free person; 



the way he weaves together the im- 
mediately practical and the ideal and 
feels the drama of the two made 
one. He knows that man does not 
live by bread alone. If bread were 
enough, a dictator could hand it out. 
But he also takes stock of that word 
"alone." He does not make the mis- 
take of ending the statement with 
the word "bread.” For he knows that 
bread for the body and the Bread of 
Life are both needed to nourish 
mankind. 

The citizens of Tin Top wanted 
roads that would let them get their 
produce to market. They wanted bath- 
rooms in every house, not only in the 
two that had them already. They 
wanted to get rid of rats. Also, how- 
ever, they fixed up their churches, 
put on an all-community play, sent 
a girl to college. 

After they had done these things, 
they would be that much more likely 
to stand tall and to see, beyond the 
horizon of Tin Top, the horizons of 
the world— a world of people who 
could do with better roads, a good 
water supply, electricity, better sani- 
tary conditions, better schools and 
colleges. Once men enter voluntarily 
into'the service of freedom’s dream, 
they do not easily say, "Thus far 
and no farther.” 

Looking Further 

"A mud village lies baking in the 
punishing sun of a Middle Eastern 
summer day. Up to its walls over 
the stony, treeless wasteland crawls 
an American-made jeep, . . . 

"Driving the jeep is a lanky, mid- 



dle-aged American named Smith, a 
former county agent half the world 
away from his native Arkansas. On 
the seat next to him is a staff worker 
from the local Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, a thin-faced man with dark 
skin and fine hands, his black hair 
whitened by the dust. . . . 

"As the jeep proceeds along a 
narrow lane between high mud walls, 
scores of ragged children appear, as 
if out of the ground, and follow 
along. Several are carrying babies on 
their backs, their faces speckled with 
flies. . 

"In a windowless adobe house 
slightly larger than most, the two 
men sit down on the dirt floor with 
the local elders. First there is hospi- 
tality; a tray is passed with glasses of 
water, tinted slightly pink with a 
kind of syrup, and sweet cakes. 
Smith would like to refuse, but he 
does not wish to offend his hosts. As 
unobtrusively as possible he slips a 
halazone tablet into the water glass. 
Brushing off a few flies, he nibbles 
at the sticky cake and pronounces it' 
delicious. 

"Then the talk starts. Smith and 
his companion ask what the village 
needs most. Malaria is bad, they are 
told . . . ; the village well is foul, and 
unreliable most of the year; the 
sheep have been dying off; there is 
no. school for the children . . , ; the 
wheat crop has been poor. There are 
ways of coping with these things, 
Smith says, if the villagers will 
cooperate, . . .” 

This is how Jonathan Bingham, 
former deputy and acting adminis- 
trator of the Technical Cooperation 
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Administration, begins his book Shirt 
Sleeve Diplomacy, published a few 
years ago by John Day. 

But this is not only the way in 
which a certain book begins. It is, 
we might say, the way in which the 
world’s tomorrow may well begin if 
it is to be a free tomorrow: For the 
talk that went on in that "window- 
less adobe house" was mentally and 
spiritually akin to the talk that went 
on in Tin Top. Texas, when the citi- 
zens began sizing up their communi- 
ty needs and deciding that there were 
ways of coping with these things if 
they would all cooperate. 

In short, the jeep that crawled 
over the dusty, treeless wasteland 
toward that mud village in the Mid- 



dle East was not the only thing there 
that was American-made. The out- 
look and the intention of the man at 
the wheel— Smith, a former county 
agent from Arkansas— were also 
American-made. The program he rep- 
resented was American-made. 

And back of all of them— back of 
the jeep, the individual mind, the 
special phase of foreign policy that 
goes by the folk name of "Point 
Four” and the "federal prose” name 
of International Cooperation Admin- 
istration— was the dream, ft was a 
dream older than any of them, newer 
than any of them, at home in Tin 
Top or half a world away, fashioned 
out of our yesterdays for our tomor- 
rows and the tomorrow of mankind. 



A person inclines to like his neighbors os he comes to know 
not merely their surface selves but their hopes, plans, per- 
plexities, and hunger for affection. Also he inclines to like them 
as he enters with them into shared experiences of work and 
play. We promote neighborly love-whether among the various 
children of our own family or among the various nations of 
the earth— as we create situations that foster mutual under- 
standing and shared projects. ' 




VARIETIES 

of 

VIGILANCE 

IFhen our forefathers handed down 
to us the precious gift of freedom, 
they did not mean for us to tuck it 
away in mothballs, It was to be 
guarded, yes, but also to be enlarged, 
cultivated, and strengthened. 



i 
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It is a long while now—well over 
a hundred and fifty years— since John 
Philpot Curran declared liberty and 
eternal vigilance to be inseparable:' 
"It is the common fate of the indo- 
lent to see their rights become a prey 
to the active. The condition upon 
which God hath given liberty to man 
is eternal vigilance; which condition 
if he break, servitude is at once the 
consequence of his crime and the 
punishment of his guilt.” 

The particular issue that moved 
Curran to speak thus, in 1790, may 
not now, on the face of it, seem 
fraught with enough drama to call 
forth immortal words; it was that of 
how the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
should be elected. Yet the drama 
was there, for what was at stake was 
the right of election. Curran spoke 
from strength because he felt strong- 
ly about the matter, and what he 
said was said "for keeps.” 

His words have .been taken out of 
context, simplified, often misquoted, 



but in essence they have been given 
permanent lodging in the minds and 
hearts of free men. Those minds and 
hearts know that he spoke truth; 
that liberty is not something to be 
won and then taken for granted. The 
conditions of its existence, continu- 
ance, and further development have 
to be watched and cultivated, and 
those who care about liberty have 
to do the watching. 

They have to do the watching not 
only because it is not a job that can 
be delegated to someone else and 
then forgotten. They also have to do 
it because they themselves, through 
the experience of watching and the 
devotion and judgment it requires of 
them, consolidate their own attitudes 
and skills of liberty. 

Our Own Position 

No reasonable person, it seems to 
me, can doubt that we are living in 
a time when vigilance, the right type 
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oj ngimce, is as deeply called lor 
as it ever has been in the history of 
a free people. It is imperative for the 
exact reasons that Curran gave so 
long ago. To be "indolent” now in 
our concern about liberty is to invite 
its loss. The "active” are very active 
among us— skillfully, concentratedly, 
cynically active. They will not rest 
because we rest. With man's future 
as the prize to be won or lost, those 
who want to manipulate that future 
to their own advantage are not going 
to halt their activities, or call a 
truce, to oblige those who take their 
rights and freedoms for granted and 
think about something else. 

Referring again to Curran’s in- 
sight, vigilance is called for— now as 
ever, or more than ever— because of 
what happens if it is not exercised, 
Servitude, he pointed out, is both a 
result of people’s not doing what is 
called for in the defense of freedom 
and their punishment for not doing it. 

Our own position today, then, is 
that of a people who have enough 
liberty so that they are ut liberty to 
be either indolent or active in lib- 
erty’s behalf. Further than this, if 
they choose to be active, they have 
liberty enough so that they can be 
either wise or foolish, creative or 
destructive in liberty’s behalf. They 
are ui liberty to be clearheaded or 
confused, to make the flailing mo- 
tions of panic (so that, like amateur 
. lifeguards, they drag under and 
drown the life they seek to save) or 
to make the purposeful, disciplined 
motions of the person who knows 
what he is about because he has 
taken the trouble to learn. 



Our position, moreover, is that of 
a people who have to do, at one and 
the same time, two things that are 
not normally done at the same time 
because they call for a different 
focusing of attention and energy. We 
have to defend our liberties against 
attack, and we have to express and 
ailtiniie those liberties through new, 
constructive programs that will 
strengthen our way of life and make 
it convincing to the world’s multitudes. 

Finally, our position is that of a 
people who have to defend their lib- 
erties without being able to identify 
The enemy with any consistent clarity 
and precision. As a matter of fact, 
our vigilance today has to take ac- 
count of not only one chief enemy 
but of various enemies— and not all 
of them in the same camp. There 
are Communists— and as always, they 
are shielded from easy identification 
by the smoke screen of propaganda. 
But also, far over at the other ex- 
treme. there are irresponsible anti- 
Communists who are pro-democratic 
only in their words, not in their ac- 
tions or personality structures. There 
are anti-Communist "liberals” who 
are as blindly and exclusively parti- 
san as (hose whose blind and exclu- 
sive partisanship they deplore. And 
there are even such aspects of our 
own personalities as would tempt us 
to indolence, cynicism, neutralism, 
or the rationalized pursuit of our 
own advantage rather than the com- 
mon welfare. Against all these, all of 
them at once, our vigilance must be 
exercised. 

To put it mildly, it's quite a situa- 
tion that we’re in. If we are often 



contused, so that we seem to make 
as many flailing, random motions as 
controlled, purposive ones, this need 
not occasion too destructive a mea- 
sure of self-contempt. The important 
thing is to go ahead and learn how 
to make our "eternal vigilance” also 
a wise vigilance. 




When we begin to take stock of 
all the kinds of vigilance being exer- 
cised among us today and all the di- 
rections in which they are turned, we 
arc likely to be reminded of the jin- 
gling question, "Who takes care of 
the caretaker's daughter when the 
caretaker’s busy taking care?" For 
we might well ask, "Who turns his 
vigilance on the vigilant while the 
vigilant is busy being vigilant?” The 
answer, it would appear, is "Every- 
one else who is being vigilant.” Every 
individual, group, or agency among 
us that is today dedicated to vigi- 
lance in liberty’s behalf is itself the 
object of anxious concern to other 
individuals, groups, or agencies that 
are equally dedicated and equally 
vigilant in liberty's behalf. 

To speak mildly again, a certain 
confusion exists. It would be a mis- 
take, however, I believe, simply to 
deplore this confusion. It is in itself a 
type of confusion— in many respects 
a painful one— that only a free peo- 
ple could "enjoy.” The plain fact is 
that no individual, group, or agency 
could begin coping with the peculiar 
problems presented by modern totali- 
tarianism, Communist or fascist, us 
if almttly experienced and skilled in 



such coping. Confronted by new 
threats, many of them ambiguous 
and disguised, we as a free people 
have had to learn new tactics of vigi- 
lance. We have been learning them 
by trial and error and. not least, by 
miiiiiiil vigilance, by not letting any 
one type of endeavor have everything 
its own way. 

It is as though we had, without 
knowing it, met this crisis of. our 
time by once again resorting to the 
established American principle of 
checks and balances. The FBI, con- 
gressional committees, patriotic or- 
ganizations, groups dedicated to the 
legal protection of civil liberties, 
churches, educational associations, 
unions, voluntary local groups, and 
countless individuals— of late all 
these have, in one way or another, 
been practicing an unaccustomed vig- 
ilance. Some have focused their at- 
tention on the Communist threat- 
specializing in this, so to speak. 
Others have focused on the defense 
of civil liberties here at home— spe- 
cializing, in such defense. Some few 
have managed to hold both in mind 
without (we might say) losing their 
minds. Where official bodies are con- 
cerned, I myself would -say that this 
has been most dependably true in 
the case of the FBI. It has also, how- 
ever, been true of many voluntary 
groups, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers among them, 
and it has been true of many 
individuals. 

Anger has run high. So has fear. 
Policies with regard to security have 
seemed at times to be riding off in all 
directions and trampling down, in 
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-hasty confusion, certain of freedom’s 
safeguards. The arts of mutual de- 
nunciation have developed an aston- 
ishing versatility. The arts of self-jus- 
tification have not lagged behind. In 
the process many individuals have 
suffered without due cause. 

Yet (and this is something no 
totalitarian, Communist or fascist, 
could understand) we are finding our 
way on! of confusion, without laps- 
ing into indifference, and we are do- 
ing so by democratic means. In no 
small part, we are doing so because 
we have been mutually vigilant. We 
have not let any one form of extrem- 
ism or any one form of obtuseness 
and partiality have its own way in 
our country. 

And gradually, even when we have 
not realized it and perhaps would 
have denied it, we have been listening 
to one. another across our lines of 
angry difference and. have been par- 
tially convinced by what we have 
heard. We see signs of it everywhere 
in modifications of attitude and poli- 
cies, official and unofficial. The ex- 
tremes are moving toward a middle 



ground where a pattern of American 
vigilance can replace the factional 
vigilance of the past few years-and 
still be vigilance. 

Sanity Ahead 

A man in 'a high administrative 
post in one of the southwestern uni- 
versities wrote us a letter in which 
he spoke about '‘the marked drop in 
the tension and hysteria of the past 
few years and the reassertion of a 
more equable temper in the discus- 
sion and management of public 
affairs.” 

What he thus stated, many of us 
feel in our bones. Sanity lies ahead. It 
is a sanity that may well, in time, be 
deepened and strengthened by the 
knowledge it holds. This is the knowl- 
edge that, though warring types of vigi- 
lance may temporarily confuse and 
well-nigh confound a free people, so 
long as that free people does not 
lapse into indolence it can find its 
way toward some new, creative form 
of vigilance to match the demands 
of a new age. 
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Perhaps the easiest way to char- plosion that came between us and 
acterize the dangers of our time the sun. 
would be simply to recite “Some- Some forty-five years ago there 
thing old, something new, . . .” For was published in this country a trans- 
these dangers are old and are new. lation of the Danish book by Arthur 

They are old, we might say, in Christensen, Politics and Crowd Mo- 

essence. Dictatorship, crime, ignor- rality.l picked up this book again the 
ance, mental illness, man’s obtuse or other day and reread certain pass- 
calculated inhumanity to man, man’s ages, and the vyords seemed to come 
self-deceptions and self-justifications from a long way off, a long time ago. 
—reciting these, we are tempted to Forty-five years— scarcely a big 
declare “There’s nothing new under enough slice of time to make a work 

the sun.” of very considerable insight seem 

Even as we speak, however, some- dated. Yet Christensen's work did 

thing new is likely to cross between seem dated, almost quaint, because I 

us and the sun. It might be, for ex- opened to these words: “Fatal mis- 

ample, a jet plane, radar-controlled, takes may be committed in the social 

For the dangers of our time are new as well as the political sphere, but 

in the means used for destructive society has a long life, and time to 

ends. They are new also in the spread make good what is wrong." ■ 

and in the terrible conclusiveness of As I read 1 felt a twinge of home- 

the effects of these means. Perhaps sickness (if I may call it that) for the 

it was not a jet plane but the mush- pre-atomic age, for the time when a 

room-shaped cloud of an atomic ex- realistic scholar could say in confi- 
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dent good faith, "Society has a long 
life, and time to make good what is 
wrong . 11 

This is the dangerous "new" that 
makes the dangerous "old” different 
from what it ever was before; Time 
has closed in around us. We cannot 
ailord, now, to make too many mis- 
takes that call for slow correction. 
And there is one mistake we dare not 
make at all— that of starting, or let- 
ting anyone else start, an atomic war. 

How Great a Change 

thirty-three years after Christen- 
sen^ hook appeared— that is, the 
length of time that the dictionary 
calls one generation— Harold Lass- 
wcll wrote, in Power m I Personality: 
"Eren today our physicists cannot 
guarantee the total destruction of 
mankind. It is not absolutely certain 
that chain reactions will reach an un- 
controllable pitch of activity and end 
the story of the earth in a cloud of 
radioactive dust. Nor is it absolutely 
sure that biological warfare will ex- 
terminate each and every man, wom- 
an, and child.” 

Lasswell does not write these ex- 
traordinary sentences to recommend 
that we take a chance on the slim 
margin between total and almost total 
disaster and plunge ahead toward 
atomic war. He writes to warn us. 
"So long as the expectation of total 
destruction is not entirely credible, 
me rulers of a despotic state may 
preler the gamble of victorious war 
to the certainty of losing power at 
home.” 

This is (lunger, and not a sort from 



which we can safely turn our faces 
and thoughts. It is danger that bids 
us employ, for the saving of man- 
kind, every bit of political wisdom, 
courage, and creative imagination we 
can focus on the international scene. 

A few pages further on in his 
book, moreover, Lasswell points up 
another facet of hard reality: ''We 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
even certainty of annihilation can- 
not protect us from the paranoid in 
a position ol power who could imag- 
ine no grander exit than using the 
globe as a gigantic funeral pyre. And 
the paranoid need not be the leader 
of a great state. He can be the head 
of a small slate or even of a small 
gang, 

"Even a modicum of security . . , 
calls for the discovery, neutralization, 
and eventual prevention of the para- 
noid. And this calls for the over- 
hauling of our whole inheritance of 
social institutions for the purpose of 
disclosing and eliminating the social 
factors that create these destructive 
types.” 

Hus, wo, is danger, and, again, 
not of a sort from which we can 
turn our faces or thoughts. It bids us 
employ, for the .saving of mankind, 
every insight we have into the work- 
ings of human personality and of 
social influences upon that person- 
ality. It is in the confronting of this 
danger that our tradition of political 
freedom and our new psychological 
knowledge must form their creative 
alliance. It is here that we must en- 
list the best intelligence and deepest 
compassion of every sound human 
being within reach. 



SuMioisions of Danger 

We have been writing about the 
gigantic danger of atomic war. To 
concentrate exclusively on this, how- 
ever, is to condemn ourselves to 
either emotional paralysis or a simple 
wish to escape doom.. It casts us in 
the role of the small girl who, re- 
turning from school after an air- 
raid drill, pleads with her mother, 
"Can’t we go somewhere where there 
isn’t any sky?” 

If we are to have the sort of cour- 
age that Plato defined as "wisdom 
concerning danger,” we need to look 
at the subdivisions, of this gigantic 
threat. We need to find where we can 
begin to wedge in and make a differ- 
ence— by what we ask of those in 
authority, what we do in our own 
areas of influence, and what we con- 
tagiously are in our own mental and- 
emotional make-up. Without at- 
tempting to analyze, then, or even 
name .all the dangers that today in- 
vite our wisdom, we can at least look 
at some of the types. 

There is the danger posed hy .the 
presence of active. Communists 
among us— and we dare not ignore 
this fact. These Communists even 
enjoy, right now, -certain advantages 
that we need to understand. Since 
they are few in number, there are 
still people who, judge their possible 
influence as something to which we 
can remain fairly indifferent because 
it cannot do much harm. 

This traditional attitude of ours — 
sound enough in most cases, and 
part and parcel of our freedom— 
simply does not lit the present case, 



It ignores the fact that those who 
are Communists today in this coun- 
try represent the hard, disciplined 
core of the movement, They are those 
who "neither slumber nor sleep.” It 
ignores also the fact that a hidden, 
disguised minority is a very different 
thing from an open minority. Even 
a few unidentified enemies in key 
places can do incalculable harm. 
Even a few in the nagging role, of 
troublemakers can disrupt the demo- 
cratic processes ol voluntary groups 
if we do not exercise wisdom con- 
cerning danger. • 

The Communists enjoy other ad- 
vantages as well, They stand to prof- 
it if we become so concerned 
about the uninformed anti-C'ommu- 
nism of extremist groups in our own 
midst that we lorget to be concerned 
about the presence of Communists. 
They stand to profit by our very 
hunger for peace, by the likelihood 
that we will respond to every appear- , 
ance of international amity by a wish 
not to upset the applecart with undue 
criticism of Communists. They stand 
to profit— and have profited enor- 
mously— by the cold civil war that has 
set group against group in disputes ' 
over the very issue of dealing with 
Communists. 

This brings us to another subdivi- 
sion of our gigantic danger: extreme 
factionalism among ourselves. Such . 
factionalism has at many points be- 
come exaggerated, vituperative, and 
encouraging to those whose person- 
ality structures are geared to fear and 
hatred or whose personal ambitions 
thrive on public fear and hatred. 
Thus it is going to take a large, pa- 
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tient reasonableness on the part of a 
great many individuals and groups — 
local and national, official and un- 
official— to restore law, order, and 
decent generosity to our processes of 
thought and the words we speak 
about one another. 

A further danger has lain in the 
actual clumsiness of many of our 
security measures. Many times these 
measures have seemed to miss the 
important and focus on the irrele- 
vant; and they have been so variously 
interpreted and applied as to become 
measures of whim and bias rather 
than of calm, considered, predictable 
policy. 

Still another danger comes very 
close home to all of us who live and 
move among people in family and 
community. This is the danger inher- 
ent in the acute unhappiness of indi- 
viduals, the sort of disruptive unhap- 
piness that is a forerunner of deep 
mental and emotional, disturbance. 
Crime, delinquency, mental illness 
are the various fruits of such unhap- 
piness. But so likewise are malice, 



rumormongering, ruthlessness, fanati- 
cism, So likewise is the kind of hos- 
tility that is passed down like a pain- 
ful legacy from parent to child, from 
teacher to student, from manager to 
subordinate, Against this sort of dan- 
ger we need to focus not only our 
personal generosity and understand- 
ing but also our society’s resources 
of new psychological insight, 

Love of country, in brief, must in- 
volve a steady, informed, emotional- 
ly balanced resistance to whatever 
threatens the continuance or the in- 
tegrity of the country, we love, Love 
that ignores danger is no real love. 
Love that goes hysterical in the face 
of danger or sees as dangerous only 
what is a projection of its own biases 
is no proper love for a time like this; 
Nor is love that sees only the gigantic 
danger about which it can directly do 
nothing, and refuses to see the many 
subdivisions of that danger, about 
which practical things can be done. 
This is a love that irresponsibly 
cries havoc but does not responsibly 
help to create a safer tomorrow. 



The Communists hove been adept at verbally identifying their 
aims with the ideals of non-Communist youth. This great deceit 
must be halted, and must be halted in the "target" minds af 
the young. The Iron Curtain points up the contradiction 
between what the Communists say and what they do where 
they hold the instruments of power. 















There’s good hope for mankind. It's being built in 
the factories, in the fields, in the laboratories, at the 
conference tables-uiherever men of heart and vision 
are setting themselves to the unfinished business of 
building a healthy, warless world. 



With regard to his beloved city of 
Chicago, Carl Sandburg asked a 
question— and gave it an answer. He 
asked, 

How should the wind songs of a 
windy city go? 

And he answered, 

Singing in a high wind the dirty 
chatter gets blown away on the 
wind~the clean shovel, the clean 
■ pickax, lasts. 

With regard to, the country we 
love, we might frame a similar ques- 
tion; How shall the freedom songs 
of a free people go?” 

The answer we elect to give must 
express our knowing— as Sandburg 



knew— that “songs” are not made 
wholly of the breath of the mouth 
but also of the works of hand and 
heart. 

Our answer, like his, will have to 
report what is to be “blown away” 
and what is to last. That answer will 
have to rest firmly upon our bedrock 
determination to get rid of the “dirty 
chatter” of cruelty, crime, violence, 
ignorance, malice, hatred, and fanati- 
cism. It will rest on our determina- 
tion to get rid of these not by “liqui- 
dating" someone or some group (as 
totalitarian regimes liquidate those 
who cross their purposes or whom 
they cannot use to advantage) but 
by building personalities that just 
naturally do not, in word or action, 
go in for this kind of “chatter.” 
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Other Beginnings 



Our answer will have to rest also 
upon our readiness to embody and 
encourage what is “clean” in method 
and purpose. Such cleanness does not 
need to apologize for being what it is 
or deceive itself about its own char- 
acter or disguise itself from the eyes 
and consciences of men. It can stand 
tall and proud in the sunlight of self- 
knowledge and public appraisal, 

What Has Already Begun 

We know now that hope is not an 
airy nothing in human experience. 
All we have learned about ourselves 
in this psychological age tells us that 
where hope is attached to reality, and 
is not of the mere stuff of escapist 
daydreams, it makes energy. Nor is 
the energy it makes only physical. It 
is energy of mind and spirit as well. 
It is what we call creative energy. 

When we talk, then, about points 
of clear and present hope in today’s 
world, points where light is already 
glimmering in darkness, we are mak- 
ing ready the way for our love of 
country to become a healthy, dynam- 
ic love. 

Richard Le Gallienne wrote a 
poem, once, that he called “A Ballad 
Catalogue of Lovely Things." As one 
strain in freedom’s song, we might 
write our own catalogue of hopeful 
things, And we would not need to 
fabricate them or attach them wist- 
fully to utopian fantasies. We can 
make our catalogue out of things 
that are actually taking place. 

In the preceding chapter we ap-' 
praised the total danger that resides 
in atomic warfare. But what of the 



hope that resides in “atoms for 
peace”? At conferences of scientists 
in recent years that hope has taken 
on substance, as these men from all 
over the world have talked together 
of what could be done now that 
could never have been done before 
to "feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked.” 

At one conference, for example, 
Swedish delegates talked of crops re- 
formed by radiation: new varieties of 
wheat, barley, peas, lupines, flax, 
mustard, tomatoes. The barley— to 
take one product— has been given a 
better capacity for absorbing vital 
nitrogen. Also it matures earlier, has 
a higher protein and oil content and 
better baking qualities. 

They talked of these things as sci- 
entists talk, scientists whose words 
are a restrained, factual comment on 
what has been done and what can 
be done. Yet reading the reports of 
that conference I myself could not 
help feeling that their words were an 
invitation to the rest of us to talk in 
a certain way— one very different 
from the frightened way in which we 
have alk too concentratedly talked 
about the severed atom. They were 
silently inviting us, in our layman’s 
fashion, to talk sense about atomic 
energy. They were inviting us to 
make at home in our common con- 
sciousness the fact that hope, no less 
than hazard, was born in the atomic 
laboratories. With this fact at home 
in our consciousness, we, a politically 
sovereign people, would begin to 
know better what to ask of those we 
elect to office, what to tell them we 
want as fruits of the atomic age. 



What else is going on among us 
to which we can rightly attach our 
hope and for which we need to learn 
to speak and act with creative realism? 

However tentative and wary it may 
still be, there is a new determination 
on the international front to avoid 
war— and to find some reliable way 
of releasing mankind from the con- 
stant threat of war. Without letting 
our hope run too far ahead of fact, 
so that we relax our vigilance or be- 
gin making unrealistic demands for 
tax reduction by way of arms reduc- 
tion, we can serve with mind and 
heart every effort to find the road 
toward durable peace. And we can, 
as a minimum contribution, refrain 
from building roadblocks of cynicism 
or fear to halt those who are search- 
ing out the path. 

This brings us to a third change, 
one that is more subtle and less easy 
to pin to this or that event. There is 
among us a growing realization that 
we cannot scream our way into the 
world’s tomorrow. Neither can we 
threaten our way into it. We have to 
resort to man’s time-honored device 
of thinking. This means that wher- 
ever we are, whatever problem we 
are concerned about, we can be on 
the side of tomorrow as well as of 
what was best in our American yes- 
terdays. We can encourage thought- 
fulness, factuality, and mutual con- 
sideration and discourage extrava- 
gances of hostility and fear-ridden 
fantasy. 

Again, on the international front 
there is a growing body of tried fac- 



tual knowledge about how to make 
cooperation both good-willed and 
practical. UNESCO has brought to- 
gether, on one human problem and 
then another, the world’s educational 
and scientific experts. Those experts, 
who already talk some common lan- 
guage of knowledge, can, by pooling 
their information and their perplex- 
ity, create on. the. international front 
a sort of planetary New England 
town meeting. Programs for the ex- 
change of students and teachers 
across national boundaries are, in es- 
sence, programs for planting seeds of 
good will and mutual understanding. 
And our technical assistance, even on 
its subsistence budget, is carrying out 
the Biblical dream of making the 
deserts of the earth bloom like a rose. 



Here among ourselves, here at 
home, at least three other major de- 
velopments should be noted. Each of 
them invites our understanding and 
our support. 

Our economic order is maturing— 
by its own inner logic, we might 
say— into something truly new under 
the sun.. Not only is it productive 
beyond all previous expectations, far 
beyond the expectations of even its 
most hopeful supporters, but it is 
proving itself remarkably creative on 
the human-relations frontier. From 
programs for better in-service train- 
ing to agreements on guaranteed an- 
nual wages, our economy is proving it- 
self vigorous with new possibilities for 
human well-being. There are injus- 
tices still. There are uglinesses. There 
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are practices that go counter to quiet 
self-understanding and mutual under- 
standing among people. But we owe 
it to our economy to know what it is 
creatively doing and to speak of this 
no less than of what is yet to be done, 

Again— and nothing today holds 
more hope than this— the mental 
health movement is becoming a grass 
roots movement, one through which 
the layman and the expert can mu- 
tually discover each other’s strength 
and good will and through which 
they can jointly work for the mental 
and emotional betterment of life 
where people are. Whenever we join 
a PTA study-discussion group on 
child development or a premarital 
counseling service, wherever we give 
support to a psychological clinic or 
a movement to improve state hos- 
pitals, we reach out and touch the 
future. 

Finally— and let no one under- 
estimate the importance of this— we 
are putting behind us the empty 
forms of debunking and of spiritual 
neutralism. Instead we are setting 
ourselves once more to the honor- 
able human task of searching out the 
deep meanings of life and dedicating 
ourselves to them. 

Many efforts in this direction are 
hasty, ill conceived, backward-look- 
ing. They are, we might say, spiritual 
get-rich-quick movements, The re- 
wards they offer, as in so many other 
get-rich-quick movements, are gold 
bricks rather than true gold. But the 
hunger for meaning is genuine; so 
are many of the searches for mean- 



ing currently in progress. We do well 
to become searchers also, searchers 
and affirmers of the eternal worth of 
life. 

Hold To Love a Country 

Shall we quote Sandburg once 
again, from the same poem? 

It is wisdom to think the people are 
the city . ... 

It is wisdom to think no city stood 
here at all until the working men, 
the laughing men, came. 

It is wisdom to think tomorrow new 
working men, new laughing men, 
may come and put up a new city. 

And he adds an afterthought: 
Tomorrow shall have its own say-so. 

That “say-so," however, will not 
be wholly its own. It will be made 
out of today, out of those of us who 
today “are the city," are the nation, 
are one significant portion of the 
world. It will be made out of what 
we say to one another. It will be 
made out of our ways of supporting 
what we believe, out of our multiple 
choices. It will be made out of what 
we think about when we lie awake 
at night, out of what we ask of those 
whom we endow with authority, 

The way, to love a country is, in 
essence, similar to all ways of cre- 
ative, affectionate relationship. As we 
said in the first chapter, we here say 
in conclusion: “The verb is to love." 
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1NF0RMAT10H CONTAINER 
m IS B, CLASSIFIED y. 










Your letter of October 18th has been received, and s 
it was indeed good of you tq communicate with me. 

In response to your inquiry, infprmation contained 
in our files must be maintained as confidential in accordance with 
regulations of the Department of Justice. I am sure you will under- 
stand the reason for this policy and Why I am unable to furnish the 
data you requested. 

I would like to point out that I have never made any 
comments expressing approval or disapproval of the John Birch 
Society , and the FBI has not investigated this organization. 
Personally, I have little respect for the head of the John Birch 
Society since he linked the names of former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the late John Foster Dulles and former CIA 
Director Allen Dulles with communism. 



of interest. 



Enclosed is some material Which I hope you will find 



MAILED. 28 

OCT $3 1965 



COMM-FBI 




Sincerely yours, 
idttgar Hoove 







Enclosures (2) t ,, ^ 

The Faith of Our Fathers 'H < 

The Communist Menace: Red Goals and Christian Ideals 

- M)TE: Bufiles contain no record of correspondent. We have enjoyed 
l^rcthJS&^thps with Dr. and Mrs. Harry Overstreet,” and we have 

- furnished them assistance in connection With their books. 
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Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi 
Washington, D. C. 



6 !i t iit! Z H "'i a b i; ' J 




OGtoher r Li8, 1965 

knmmy- 

i' 5fflaWo 



Dear Mr. Hoover. The following 
from Bonaro^bverstreet. 




’P. S" I am copying from a letter received recently 



M P. S. People who don't like The John Birch Society and its tactics of labeling 
as Communists or pro-Communists any person or group with which it disagrees are not | 
necessarily, you know, against patriotism and anti -Communism. J. Edgar Hoover, in 
his sworn testimony before the Warren Commission on May 14, 1964, made it 
perfectly plain that he considers those who make "allegations that Gen. Eisenhower was 
a Communist" and "disparaging references to the Chief cf. Justice" as just. as dangerous 
on the Right extreme, as Communists are on the Left. "They dont deal with facts. 

Anybody who will allege that Gen Eisenhower was a Communist agentj has something 
wrong with him" And Mr. Hoover was speaking, I would emphasize, under oath. 

See Hearings before the President's Commission on the Assasination of President 



IK 

fa 



Kennedy. Vol 2 p. 101. In like view, at the same press conference last fall,, when he 
called Martin Luther King a liar, Mr Hoover said ffeatly that he had "no respect" 
for the John Birch Society. Would you contend that Mr. Hoover is agains.ta|.l' anti- 
communists?" 



V 



f:. 



I do not belong to the John Birch Society but I believe thejsaajority 
of members are upstanding American Patriots. Why Mrs Overstreet should add the 
P. S. , which contains your name, to a letter with which it had nothing to do, is known only 
to BOnaro. I don't know the Overstreets personally but I have heaiid something of their 
activities. That I received the letter from Mrs. Overstreet is a strange thing and 
comes about because I objected to their endorsement by the United Church Women. 

In a small way I have been trying to acquaint friends and others about 
the Communist Conspiracy. Would it be too much to ask if either or both of the 
Overstreets were ever called before the House un-American Activities Committee? 

They ha^e been accused of it by a reliable source. Bonaro denies it about herself. 



Ils anotherrquestioa I have known for a long whilA? that there 
a man) name^Larsen cprmected with the robbery of Gov. documents in the Amerasia 
re. He was in the 61a>j^reSearch dept^^^®a adviser to President Eisenhower, 
positions which Arth^^ arspnjalso held. I asked Mr. Dan Smoot. He wrote they 
were not the same. "SomehoW 1 1 cannot be satisfied that there is no connection-. 
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I am very concerned about the danger to the Churches* They will 
be the first to go if our beloved Country - so favored of God - becomes a Soviet State. 

I would appreciate some word from you. 



Sincerely 
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Belmont _ 

Mohr 

DeLoach . 

Casper 

Callahan . 
Conrad _ 






Dr. Barry A. Overstreet 
340$ fiddler*® 'Orton 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 

Dear Dr. Overstreet: 



Mr. Belmont 
Mr. Mohr 
Mr. DeLoach 
Mr. W.C. Sullivan 
Mr. R.W. Smith 
Mr. Garner 



FORMATION CONTAINED 
>1 IS UNCLASSIFIED 

5-At ■ 8 fe HY SM STj/ci ^ 



1 1 should like to extend to yCw my : greet- 
ings on the occasion of your 90th birthday, tour 
• year® kayo' spanned a signif icant segment of 'dor 
v . 'Nation*# blowy and yew efforts to relate the 
Y individual to- his surroundings in this era of rapid 
change are widely known and genuinely appreciated 
by those 'who. are aware Of the ever-increasing - £ 

complexity of life today. 2 

■ • ■ ■' / ' ' Tj ■ 

; By utilizing your unique experience and - m 
abilities in tbs field of education and psychology CDS 
' in ■ year ‘'analyses' of communism .and its- threat to z 

. freedom, you have contributed significantly' to the ■ ^ 

.. intelligent and, therefore, more effective opposition g 
to communism. ; ic 

Sincerely yours, ; 




WCS scr/vms^ f> 

NOTE: See memorandum Sullivan to Belmont dated 10/19/65 

re "Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, Falls Church, Virginia, Information 
Concerning," WCS:cr. Letter dated October 25, 1965, since that 
is birthday of Dr. Overstreet and letter to be delivered 
personally by Mr. W. C. Sullivan. Director r s note paper used 
for Special congratulatory purpose. ft 
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UNITED STATES GO^SRNMENT 

Memorandum 



Mr. A. H. 



W. C. Sulliv* 



ont 



October 19, 1965 



To lsbn. — — y 

Belmont 

Mohr — — : — 
De Loach . — 
Casper „ — _ 
Callahan 

Conrad .. 

Felt ! 

Gal'e 

Rosen ^*-^ 

Tavel __ — ~ 
Trotter- . , , . 
Tele. Room . 

Holmes 

Gandy — =— — 



subject: DR. HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 
INFORMATION CONCERNING 



- ’ 3 : - ^ 4-45 ' '■ ^ j ■ 

■ £ $ a r tf. ; ^T“ 






■ ‘ 7Vt JS l... f- / A -A ’ A A'A. A - • / : 

Dr.\Ha rry A . Overstreet who is working with his wife, Bonaro, on a book 
, favprable to --the • Fill -Is' -lo .celebrate his 90th birthday on October 25. 1965L at a soc ial^ 
affair with friends pres ent... The Overstrept^ with whom^e^nremThas maintained 
cordhal relations and correspondence in the past, are nationally known in the fields of 
education and psychology, and hare frequently quoted from the Director’s articles and 
Ibooks bn meeting the threat of communism in their lectures throughout the country and 
in their widely circulated writings. 



Inasmuch as the Overstreets have been effective and staunch supporters of 
the Director and the FBI and the Director previously wrote a letter of congratulations 
to Dr. Overstreet on his 80th birthday in 1955, it is believed appropriate that the 
enclosed letter of greeting from the Director should be presented to Dr. Overstreet 
at his 90th birthday celebration to which I have been invited. 



RECOMMENDATION: 






. t • miF >3 lI-S<* 'RASPSptt 

That the attached letter, if approved, be returned to me~to read on-fhe 




occasion of Dr. Overstreet's 90th birthday, 
birthday party. , 



Enclosure 

1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 •* Mr. Mohr 
1 - Mr. De Loach 
1 - Mr. W. C. Sullivan 
1 - Mr. R. W. Smith 
1 - Mr. Garner 



will be attending his 
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3 BIG QUESTIONS 

....Has the Johnson Administration Given the Dominican Republic 4 
to the Communists? 

....Is Fidel Castro the Mastermind Behind American Negro Revolution? 



....Why is the Methodist Denomination Promoting a Book that is. 
Authored by a Long-time Communist JFron tertfrYtl . f *T lil H t 



iS r 0 ri«-0 

1 ^ r\ uTl 



DEAR CHRISTIAN CRUSADER: < . L? 

We feel that you have a right to know the answer to these three important questions! For 
that reason, the research and journalism staffs of Christian Crusade have undertaken a 
"challenging project' fog ive^yo u" the facts Vunlxke" Ar thur“Sy 1'vC s t er , Ass is tan t~~Se£rretary — — 
of Defense, we feel the AVERAGE American does have a right to know the facts! 

The American people are getting sick and : tired of managed news and biased, distorted Marxist 
style reporting. It is now apparent to me that the liberals of both political parties firmly 
believe that in order to serve their political ambitions and positions, the American people 
should be kept ignorant on many crucial matters. We saw how news about Castro's take-over 
of Cuba was distorted; how we. were kept in the dark about the presence of nuclear missiles 
in Cuba, and currently we see how the liberal news media, apparently succumbing to the pres- 
sure of the Johnson Administration, is withholding from the American people the awful fact 
that we are financing a COMMUNIST TAKE-OVER of the Dominican Republic. 4 



r ip!' 

If it's humanly possible, we must get a million copies of our^book into the hands of the 
American people... a book exposing "news suppression" and the unobjective, biased and Admin- 
istration-oriented liberal news media in the U.S. This book, which I wrote, is titled, "DIS- 
TORTION BY DESIGN". God only knows the impact for good this book would have on the American 
people if we could match the circulation of "None Dare Call It Treason" or "A Texan Looks At 
Lyndon" during last year. (We are offering this 317-page book, "DISTORTION BY DESIGN", to 
our friends at unbelievably low prices... 1 copy - Si; 3 copies - $2; 10 copies - $5; 25 
copies - $10; 100 copies - $30; 500 copies - $125; and .1,000 or more copies - 20q each, by 
writing to Christian Crusade, Tulsa 2, Oklahoma.) 

-IN— ORDER^I0^ANS^ER^-THE— ABOVE^^H^ FREED OM JO DAY_,^Jwe _ 

desire to rush you four RESEARCH publications dealing with them. 



CASTRO'S AGENT DID INDEED PLAN RACE RIOTS! 



If someone were to come up and tell you that since May 1964 there has been a blueprint for 
the different riots that have taken place in our country and the rebellion that shook Los 
Angeles, you would, no doubt, have difficulty believing that this is absolutely true. But , 
you will have no doubt at all that such a blueprint does exist when you read, and carefully 



study our reprint of the most amazing set of instructions we have ever read . They are con- 
tained in a booklet printed in Cuba entitled, of all things, "The Crusader" , and published 
by a Negro communist named Robert Franklin Williams. 

Now, some of you may know the facts surrounding the background and activities of Williams. 
But, for those who don’t, let me just quickly give you a few items. In 1961, Williams was a 
chapter leader for the NAACP in Monroe, North Carolina. He then got into a lot of trouble 
and was accused by the FBI of being a kidnapper. Williams fled to Cuba where Castro decided 
to make him the spearhead of communist subversion, agitation and terror within the civil 
rights movements inside our country . By 1964, Williams had received minute training 5 in the 




2 



art of treason and assassination, not .only; in. Cuba-,- but--'al'SO in -communist China. He was the 
publisher of "The Crusader", and the director of a radio program called "Radio Free Dixie^^ 
that was, and is , beamed into the United States three 1 nights a week from communist Cuba. ~Tt 
* can be heard on long-wave in all of the eastern states and on short-wave all over our country. 

The program incites both American Negroes and Whites to rebel against the government of the 
United States and to initiate communist rebellions. 

It wasn f t until May 1964 that Castro ordered him to publish a blueprint for riots and revolts 
in the United States. This document was sent to Canada and then handed out in many of our 
states by communist agents and by Freedom Riders actually trained by the National Council of 
Churches in states such as Mississippi, Alabama, and many others . 

You must read this document to believe what I am telling you. You will see why and how the 
rebellion at Watts took place. (You will notice that the revolt in the Dominican Republic 
is also a by-product of what is contained in this blueprint.) 

The document tells much more than this, however. It reveals the life and death struggle 

-—going on* be tween -the ~ e i v i 1 ‘ r igh t s T e ad e r s who' follow the; Peking"; China line (such as Robert ^ : 

Franklin Williams himself presumes to do), and others such as Martin Luther King, who are 
closer to the Moscow "slow but sure approach" to our national liquidation under Marxism. No 
longer will you be in the dark on why the slogan at Watts was , "Let it burn - Let it burn ! " 

It is contained in this blueprint. If you want to be well-informed, you simply must read 
this amazing piece of communist insolence and effrontery. 

JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION IS SUPPORTING THE RED PUPPETS IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Yet, there is much more that you must-know in order to understand what the Reds are planning 
to do to our country, to our children, and to our Christian religion. You will find out 
when you read, "Will The Dominican Republic Become Another Soviet Colony in the Caribbean?" 
just written by Dr ; Fernando Penabaz and published by Christian Crusade, which I want to send 
you. In this new booklet, Penabaz gives a blow by blow account of what is taking place in 
that tragic country and reveals behind-the-scenes facts seldom mentioned in our national news 
media. This well-researched booklet is a "must" for all of us. Once. more, you will meet up 

with the same old names of the same men who sold out Central Europe , t China , and Laos — how 

they are opening the way for the final communist take-over of the second largest island in 
the Caribbean. If the Reds should accomplish this purpose, they will completely seal us off 
from South America and place Russia in absolute and total command of the southern land and 
sea approaches to our country . 

Don 1 1 . believe „that Santo Domingo is something that you can. afford t o igno re . • 1 t~is - al 1 part — - - 
and parcel of Russia's pattern of conquest within our hemisphere and right off our shores, 
while our rulers in Washington aid them in their aims. I know this sounds fantastic, but 
after you read this new bpoklet , you will agree that truth is stranger than fiction, and that 
the facts contained in Penabaz 's exposure are irrefutable. The rebellion in Santo Domingo , 
and the one in Los Angeles can be easily identified as part of one great big communist plot . 
Giving names, dates, and disclosing until now well-hidden political secrets, this new booklet 
will clear up in your mind many doubts and questions regarding what is actually taking place 
at this moment in the Dominican Republic. And, let^me add, it is very, very bad for America 
and Christian freedom. v 

LET ME ASK YOU FRANKLY • . - 

Do you know that Castro has succeeded in registering his agents in the United States with our 
Justice Department? Did you know that two New Orleans lawyers, Claude Waltzer and Benjamin 
Smith, who are the legal brains and leaders of the Mississippi Democratic Freedom Party, 
registered last year in Washington under the Foreign Agents Registration Act as Castro's 
official agents and that they are also the leader of COFR? Did you know that besides Marxist 
Bettina Aptheker, daughter of one of the top leaders of the Communist Party USA, the other 
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leaders of the Free Speech Movement in Berkeley, California, were Jerry Rubin, Mickey Lima 
and Elizabeth Belle Flemming, all trained in Communist Cuba? Did you know that the Afield 
secretary' 1 for the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) is Marxist Joni 
Rabinowicz whose father, a New York attorney, is also 1 registered in Washington as Castro's 
agent and that another one of his registered agents, George W. Crockett, Jr., is running 
for city alderman in Detroit and that he is officially endorsed by the Democratic Party, 
the Young Democrats, and the 13th Congressional District? 

We could give another dozen pages of facts like this. It is a ghastly story, but one that 
if we. persist in ignoring and if we refuse to become informed so that we can fight, these 
facts will, no doubt, bring about the destruction of freedom in our dear, beloved country. 

METHODIST CHURCH IS PROMOTING BOOK BY KNOWN COMMUNIST FRONTER 

"Adult Teacher" is a publication of the Methodist Church. In its September 1965 issue, this 
magazine recommended that adult Methodist discussion groups study a book entitled, "The 
S‘t-rang-e-^ I a-e-ti-esr-ef--E-x-trem-ismIl,— by-Ha-r-ry— a-nd—Bona-ro-Ov-ers txeet-. — Tb p . ..pn h 1 i r. a t i nn a 1 ^ n g a i H 
that "a study of this book should do much toward opening the minds of churchmen to the 
realities of a struggle from which no Christian or non-Christian can escape." In fact, the 
September issue of "Adult Teacher" proclaims the Overstreet smear book required reading. 
Strangely enough, the Methodist leadership is not very worried about communism. Their pre- 
occupation is mainly with what they call "right-wing extremism". (One full chapter of this 
anti-anti-communist book is devoted to attacking Christian Crusade.) 

Perhaps it is not as strange as it may seem because it would be difficult for the Methodist 
denominational leadership to really attack leftism. when so many extreme leftists are preach- 
ing from Methodist pulpits. This can also explain why they have chosen the book by Harry 
Overstreet as their new Bible. Overstreet's background fits in very nicely with the new 
leftist ideologies that are to be found in far too many Methodist pulpits and seminaries. 

But, the Methodists aren't the only ones that are trying to make Overstreet's book popular. 
.Left-wing circles throughout the entire United States are doing the same thing. 

WHO IS HARRY .OVERSTREET ? 

Harry Overstreet is now trying to say that he has had an awakening to the evils of Marxism 
and totalitarian socialism. We might frelieve it- if it were not for the. fact that he has been 
saying the same thing throughout his entire lifetime while zestfully belonging to notorious 
communist fronts and publicly associating with Reds of every hue. Harry is no little kid. 

. — He_is._now — 9,Q-_y.ears_ald, . At^tlie„rin.e_age— Qf^-6.4_ r v.ea.r-S.._Har.r.v belong ed to the America Committee 

for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, and the New York College Teachers' Union, local 537, 
identified communist fronts. He was a member of the "American Committee to Save Refugees", 
a typical communist gang. (On page 361, Appendix IX, of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities hearings, you will find that this committee had outposts throughout the world 
.which served as a means of blackjacking refugees from communism.) 

One of the most evil instruments of the Communist Party USA was a front called "American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy". Harry Overstreet was £3, 'years old, more or less, when he 
joined this group. . 

It would take more space than I can afford at this moment to cite all of the extreme leftists 
and unabashedly communist organizations to which Harry Overstreet has pledged his support and 
loyalty. Yet, just let me mention a few more: "Committee to Save Spain and China", "The 

Consumers' Union", "The Descendants of the American Revolution" (a communist front organiza- 
tion set up to oppose the Daughters of the American Revolution), the Communist Party-dominated 
"National Federation for Constitutional Liberty", the "Schappes Defense Committee", and so it 
goes. (We will send you the entire list upon request, plus a critique of the Methodist 
Church's new crusade to smear patriots.) 
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Overstreet has\been allied with communists iff attacking the Pope, leading Jewish Rabbis, and 
fundamental Protestant clergymen. Isn't itf amazing that the Methodist leaders should identify 
themselves with a book written by such a character and use it to attack those of us whose only 
sin, in their eyes, is that we believe in God and consider atheistic communism an enemy of our 
* Lord and Saviour. Maybe if we had been investigated by Congressional committees because of 
' our subversive backgrounds, we would have been acceptable to the Methodist leaders and their 
leftist cousins throughout the country. Of men like Overstreet and his collaborators, the 
\ famous preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, once said, "Repentance may begin instantly but reforma- 
tion often requires a sphere of years." 

LET ME RUSH YOU THESE FOUR RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 

So that you may have the facts in hand in your fight to preserve the orthodox Christian faith 
and individual American freedoms, I want to rush you these four publications: (1) a photo- 

stat copy of the Fidel Castro Blueprint for racial insurrections and civil war; (2) Dr. 
Penabaz's timely new book, "Will the Dominican Republic Become Another Soviet Colony in the 
Caribbean?"; (3) the communist front background of Harry Overstreet; and (4) our research 
publication on the Methodist Church and their endorsement of Overstreet's book. Please let 
me rush all four of these research publications to you. I await your instructions. 

Now, it is apparent that we- cannot continue to bring the American people the facts about the 
subtle attacks on Christianity and freedom by the Marxists and their allies without financial 
support. No similar organization in America has the research department .. .PLUS the access to 
mass communications that Christian Crusade has. (Even our enemies often state we reach five 
I million Americans daily with our hundreds of radio stations.) Remember, with your MONTHLY 
GIFTS, we are_NOW: (1) broadcasting 4,000 radio programs monthly; (2) circulating one 

^Jjmillion piecesT)of pro-Christian, anti- communist educational material; (3) speaking to thou- 
sands with an average of fifty Christian Crusade Rallies in major cities in the United States; 
and (4) pursuing by every legal means the maintenance of fair play and justice in the land by 
fighting to retain our tax-exempt status in the courts of the land. 

We need gifts. . .contributions. . .and we need help now. Our income is down. Our "out-go" is 
at an all time high. However, it is more than justified as we view the apparent success of 
our godless enemies and the need to challenge them with CHRISTIAN TRUTH! Cash gifts of 
$1,000 or plus are desperately needed for radio and publishing expenses and the erection of 
the Christian Crusade Headquarters in Tulsa now in progress.' Gifts of $500, $200, $100, $50, 
$25, $10 must be forthcoming if we meet every challenge presented us. This month, we are 
begging you to flood our Headquarters in Tulsa with $5 gifts to underwrite this worthy cause. 
Also, smaller gifts of $4, $3, $2, and $1 are vitally important if we win this battle. 

Stand with us, please ... stand with us now... don't hesitate or delay sending your letter now 
to Christian Crusade, Box 977, Tulsa 2, Oklahoma, requesting these FOUR PUBLICATIONS offered 
__in our October .letter. I am awaiting your response believing that my request is right _in 
the sight of God and your response will be forthcoming. God bless you... pray for me and our 
entire staff here on the front lines of this battle. You are our souroe of supply... no army 
can fight when its supply lines are cut. - / 

^^r&^for^A^akening , \f / 



is' Hargis 



Billy James Hargis 



Box 977 



Tulsa, Oklahoma 74102 



Enclosed is my gift to underwrite the ministry of Christian Crusade amounting to $ 

( ) do ( ) do not send me these FOUR PUBLICATIONS mentioned in October letter. 

Enclosed is $ -- for copies of "DISTORTION BY DESIGN". 
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October, 26 > 1965 



Mr ... J. Edgars Eaover ■ ■ . .’P/p./P/ 

Federal BUreau of Ihve st iga t ion 
Washington/ D.C • , , ' v - 



i • ■ * .. Mr. 

% - ■ 



Dear Mr / Hoover : 




? 



Mr. Tolsol#^ 
■Mr. Balmqpt- 
.Mr. Molnj: ‘ 
Mr / .poL^j 
Mr. Caspi 
Mr, Callahan. 
Mr. Conrad',. 
Mr/Felt-^i 

Mr. Gale. 

Mi. Eo 0 bn..^ 

Mr, 

M^TT'avel..: 

Mr . 1 Trotter.^ 
Tele. Room._ 
Miss H'jlmes-. 
Miss’ -Gandy.„. 






•'“A 



' A>'' 

>>X’' 
i' "// S 



w.- 



r \- , 



, ■ Thank you very warmly for your generous greeting . 
It came as a delightful .surprise when' it was read at the party# 
by Mr. Sullivan; and now I ;have it in hand . to cherish. 



, r Together with greetings from' other valiant workers 

'in the vineyard, it will help to keep me' on the job:' for as long 
a time as by body ban be persuaded to affirm my intentions . 
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HARRY AND BONARO OVERSTREET 
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WI INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 
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As a matter of record, there is attached a Xerox .copy oL 
the above-mentioned article which appeared in the November, 1965, issue 
of the "Christian Herald. " ~ ^ 



The Overstreets have done extensive writing on the subject 
of communism and are, of course, well known to the Bureau. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



For information. 
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1 - Mr. Sullivan 
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I The word.M. Cornmunists; “Ypur next task is to get yourself.ta2ft&4i9si- j 
tion 'wtiere-you can exert leadership over (the minds and orpi'nlzafianssi . 
of religious people.. Penetrate their groups; draw them into activitisf^LL 
where they will -do-in -behalf of their ‘moral, ethical and humanifaria4l^[ 
concepts’ — what the Party wants done in terms of its long-range aims.rj^-| 

The Communists want to cut the church loose from its roots, looser 
from the view of God and. man that competes with IVlamsWLenieist ide- 
ology and' that gives the Christian individual a standing place beyond . : 
the reach of the Party or of any earthly power. 



/I 1 It. T^hon.... 

II Iku*. Belmont. 

■■(I & 3Iohr_j 

jj -hi\ Dot , oscls 
tj m-c^^r 
It Hr. 

llKr. C -*«•! ' 
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in the area of racial injustices, the Party has to be the vanguard that 
demands justice at all costs, but it has to prevent the solution of the 
problem by established legal means and by across-the-lines associa- 
tion that tend to bind up the nation’s wounds. ... It is imperative to 
Communism that our problems in the area of race relations be kept in 
the Sieadlines and be kept unresolved. 
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Any' church is vulnerable that does not have its own program for en- 
listing the minds and . energies of people in -practical ways in human 
service, and; that makes ne organized effort to educate its people about 
the character ®f the Communist assault. : *' 
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p*OR FCMITY-FIVE YEARS, the Communist Party ipv 
. U the United States has talked to two audiences. ’ 
Through its fronts and its whole battery of. propaganda 
media, it has talked outward — with its calculated words I 
’ aimed at all segments of our society. Through its own 
Party press, it has talked to itself yur the hierarchy has 
talked to the rank-and-file, spelling out the interlocking 
pattern of permanent ideology and current Party line. 

Ifwe dtMiot wish to be unwittingly vulnerable to one 
or another aspect of the propaganda which the Com- 

L — : munist§ interminably wager that 

they can insinuate into our minds, 
and most potently, into the minds of 
the upcoming generation, it be- I 
hooves us every so often to eaves- 
drop on the Party talking to itself. 

. The same holds true with respect to 
the world Communist movement. 
We have to listen in on what the 
~ Soviet . and Chinese leaders say. to 

their own people about their his- 
; toric role, about us, and about the 

. , situation outside -the Iron and Bam- 

■ ' boo Curtains. We need to listen also 
\ - to what is being channeled outward, 

. - propaganda-wise, from the world 

; ' . centers of the movement to Parties 

■ everywhere. 

To approach the subject that con- 
cerns us in this article, let's take a 
. current quotation from the Party 

press. It was written by Gus Hall, 
executive secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.A., one of 
the most unwavering Communists 
this country has ever produced. 

5 Gus Hall became a member of the 

Party in 1927. In 1931, he went to Moscow to attend 
the Lenin School, set up to train carefully selected mem- 
bers' of Parties affiliated with the Comintern in the 
tactics of revolution, sabotage and civil guerrilla war- 
fare. Back in this country, he was arrested in 1934 on 
riot charges in Minneapolis; and in the course of his i 
trial, having been asked whether he would be willing | 
to "fight and overthrow” the American government, he i 
* answered, “ Absolutely.” 1 

That was in the days of open advocacy of revolution. 
Not since Stalin in 1935 ordained the change-over to 
the tactics of the united front has Hall made that kind 
of pronouncement. Today, he is one of the Party's 
spokesmen who are seeking and findiiig chances to- talk 
to student audiences in ways that will makefile Copi- 
munfsts'seem to be just a normal and respectable Ameri- 



Edgar H^yer, A Study of Communism, p. 3. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
ami Winston, 1962. ' r -■» 
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has been persecuted for exercising its 
right of dissent. His main thesis, presented from what- 
ever angle the nature of his audience may dictate, is 
“peaceful coexistence/’ It was with this assigned task 
that he was elevated to the post of Executive Secretary 
in December 1959, in the wake of Khrushchevs visit 
to this country. 

■ The Party’s strategy for this jpuclegr era was spelled 
out with the utmost precision in the Statement signed in 
Moscow, in November, 1960, by representatives of 81 
; Communist Parties: ‘“Coexistence between states with 
| different social systems is a form of the class struggle 
I between socialism and capitalism. Under conditions 
'of peaceful coexistence, favorable opportunities are 
created for the development of the class struggle in the 
capitalist countries and of the nation al- liberation move- 
ment of the people of the colonial and dependent coun- 
tries. . . 

The Statement further laid down the line which is 
in however disguised a form Gus Hall’s line, at all times 
and places. This line branded the United States as “the. 
mainstay of colonialism” and as “the main economic, 
financial and military force of modern imperialism.” At 
the same time, it cast the Communist orbit as the world’s 
“peace camp.” 

It asserted that the task of the Party everywhere, and 
particularly in the advanced countries, was to assume 
leadership over the organizations and movements of the 
people. Gus Hall spelled out for CP USA, in its next 
national convention, its task of getting into the “main- 
stream” of American life, there to find ways to lead both 
going organizations and movements yet to be created 
around exploitable problems. 

This summary of Gus Hall’s long service to the Party 
is offered as background, and sets the scene for a quota- 
tion from his writings and helps to safeguard our minds 
against the hazard of merely reading words Without 
thinking wliat they mean within the. Communist frame 
of reference. 

i The passage is from Gus Hall’s Catholics and Com- 
! munists (pp. B-9). It appeared as a boxed item on p. 14 
j of the June 1965 issue of Political Affairs , self- described 
j as the “Theoretical Journal of the Communist Party, 

; U.S.A.” A boxed item in this journal is not just a filler 
as is often the case in the non-Commuriist press. It is an 
emphasized directive to the faithful, who know that it 
; means Next on the Agenda. 

! “Religion as a set of beliefs and a code of conformity,” 

; wrote Hall, “remains basically : as Marx described it, 
j though we should perhaps restate it in more modern 
terms. But we must make a .'clear distinction between 
this and the church’ as an institution, and between our 
attitude toward religious belief as such and toward 
members of the church and the clergy. We must do so 

■■ . 1 1 . I, ' ■ ^ 
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if we are going to be a vanguard party that leads 2 by 
and large , religious people . ( The italics are ours. ) ^ 

“The moral, ethical and humanitarian concepts of re- 
ligion are not evil, and have mot played a negative role 
in history. Indeed, many have joined the Communist 
Party because in it they saw the practical fulfillment of 
these same concepts. Many see the Communist move- ’ { 
ment as a vehicle through which they can work con- j 
cretely for the realization of the essence of the sermons j 
they hear on the Sabbath. ; 

“We cannot accomplish anything with the conception " j 
that we lead only those who are not religious. This is a j 
fallacy, of which we must rid ourselves.” I 

When Gus Hall makes such statements, he is not just ! 
talking. Neither is he simply stating a Party problem j 
and leaving it to individual Communists to figure out j 
what they can do about it. He is laying down the im- 
perative for the period ahead. He is saying to every 
Party member, and to a host of persons in front organ- 
izations, “Your next task is to get yourself into a position 
where you can exert leadership over the minds and 
organizations of religious people. Penetrate their 
groups; draw them into activities where they will do— 
in behalf of their moral, ethical and humanitarian con- 
cepts’— what the Party wants done in terms of its long- 
range aims.” 

Is Hall talking preposterous nonsense when he de- 
clares the Party’s assumption of leadership, over the 
thoughts and activities of religious people to be possible 
and necessary? Before we congratulate ourselves that [ 
we are, by reason of our Christian faith, impervious to | 
Communist tactics born of Communist atheism and j 
amorality, we had better engage in a process of learning J 
and also of self-examination. ; 

The learning will have to do with the current Party j 
line and with the tactics designed for implementing it. 1 

The self-examination will have to do with our own 
vulnerabilities to the Communist type of assault upon 
our minds and consciences. 

\\0 FAR AS the Party’s line and tactics* are con- 
Qhj cerned, ministers and lay leaders of the church 
and, indeed, all church people need to be doubly in- 
formed. They need to understand the “line” with respect 
to religion itself and to the church as an institution. But 
this is not enough, for .the membership of a church is 
made up of all the segments of our society toward which ; 
the Party is directing specifically tailored propaganda. J 

Business men, housewives, young people, proles- j 
sional people, members of minority groups, farmers, | 
members of labor unions— the word congregation over- 
spans them all. From the minister’s point of view, each J 
individual within all these groups is a paris]xioner~- a i 
person with problems and interests of his own, and also, ; 
in many cases, with a[ 



deep Juinger to perform some signifi- 
cafTt act of cohscience. t V 

The church enterprise is to serve* all 
and each; and to release, in behalf of 
Christ's concept of how life is to he 
lived, the capacities and energies of 
all and each. But the Communists want 
these capacities and energies, also. 
They want to; assume leadership over 
them so that what the church member 
does for the sake of God and man will; 
,in practical effect, be done for the sake 

the Marxist-Leninist concept of his* 
tory's fated course; 

Since the Party is competing with 
the church for its own people, the 
church has to know— and has to be able 
to communicate to individuals and 
target groups— just how the Party aims 
to exploit discontents on the one hand, 
and the idealisms of mind and con- 
science on the other. 

What is the nature of the Party's 
assault upon the church as an institu- 
tion? It is spelled out between the lines 
of the Hall statement. Also, it is spelled 
out in the incessant effort within the 
Communist orbit to (1) teach atheism 
and (2) to make use of any church that 
cannot be eliminated. 

The church has its roots not in good 
works as such but in faith. It is rooted 
in a conception of the universe and of 
mans place in it that inevitably in- 
vites hand, intellect and heart to do 
justly and love mercy, to help the help- 
less and 'to bridge gaps of misunder- 
standing between man and man. 
Christian good works, in short, ar&jhe 
ricly natural, joyous fruits of faith. 
Theg are .the means by which \ye^ffirm 
spontaneously pur spiritual awareness* 
that we are part of a system .within 
which only such works make sense. It 
is faith that spoils out for us the beau- 
tiful logic of cfeaving to that which is 
good. : ■ 

The Communists want to cut the 
church loose from its roots, loose from 
the view of G<pd and man that com- 
petes with Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and that gives the Christian individual . 
a standing place beyond the reach of 
the Party or of [any earthly power.- 
I They want to drain the element of 
belief out of people's reason for going 
to church. The|y want to leave in its 
place only a sense of emptiness and an 
amorphous,, exploitable wish to do 
good. - : 

Are Christians immune to this type 
of^Capynunist effort? Obviously not. 
So far as a definite and intifn ate "belief 



is concerned, many persons who sit-in 
dvurch pews are wandering in the wil- 
derness. Even to .make an effort to de- 
fine their own faith would cause them 
»o feci embarrassed and uneasy. It 
would bring them up against questions 
they would rather leave alone. Hence, 
the Communist who does not say that 
lie is a Communist can almost enlist 
the aid of those whom he wants to cut 
loose from their roothold in Christian 
faith: lie can use the sense of relief it 
gives them to feel that maybe, after all, 
the essence of Christianity consists in 
sewing one good cause after another. 
The corollary to this part of the 
Communist effort is that of getting! 
Party members or persons friendly to 
die Party into positions of leadership 
.that will give them a voice in determin- 
ing which, causes are good and how 
they are to be served. This is the crux 
nf the matter. Communists have to 
choose as focuses around which to 
build propaganda and to organize dem- 
onstrations causes that enable them to 
tap real discontent or real concern to 
do justice, love mercy and promote 
peace on earth— or preferably both. 
That is to say, they cannot fabricate is- 
sues out of whole cloth. They have to 
choose among those that are real and 
available in our- society at any given 
time. But no Communist can to ant to 
serve a cause within our frame of soci- 
ety by a means that makes for a great 
consensus, of good will or by a means 
, that actually gets a problem solved, 
it has been true from the beginning 
lhat the Party in this country has had 
to perform a tight-rope act in relation 
to every discontent or injustice that it 
lavs turned into a cause. It has had to 
try to achieve leadership over minds 
and movements by demanding that in- 
justice be eliminated, the problem 
s fid ved ^ as had to make a cqnspicu- 
r. ^us show in tV ift cause; estab- 1 

bsh ^itself as 4 more zealous uthaji other' 
groifps, more ready to do the slogging 
work that goes with getting things 
done, more courageous in fronting up 
to the forces of '"reaction.” 

In biief, it has had to make people 
of good conscience able to tell them- 
selves that even if the Communists do 
,go too far, they at least really care: 
they are not apathetic and smug. But 
at the same time, it has had to make 
the cause a divisive factor in our so- 
ciety-one that tends to split our people 
into- mutually warring camps.' And it 
has to try to prove, in the end, that our 
kind^qf society cannot solve its prob- 
Uepps ^pf injustice by its established 



9 rorms of voluntary association and "tjiiej 
process ” ~ j 

In addition to this, the Party has to, 
erect intangible iron curtains to keep] 
target groups which are being condi* 
tioned to an acceptance of its leader-! 
ship from talking things over with 
those who are able to provide a cor- 
rective for distorting propaganda. 
Where Communism has seized power, 
it can, by means that range from cen- 
sorship to electrified barbed wire, go 
far toward isolating the populace from 
any evidence that goes counter to the 
propaganda line. Here in the United 
States the Party, cannot exercise cen- 
sorship of the communication media or 
forbid contacts between groups that 
it wants to set against one another. But 
it can never achieve its ends in the 
* open marketplaces of the mind. 

Its line is so contrived, so unrepre- 
sentative of the full realities of things,, ; 
that it can be realized only where com-| 
petition is ruled out. Its “class-struggle” ; 
version of historical progress requires, ; 
always, that an attack on a problem | 
be also an unrelenting -attack on an- 
“enemy.” What it does, therefore, in a 
veritable host of ways, is to maneuver; 
people into all-of-one-mind groups 
that feel superior and beleaguered 
and that are, in fact, highly suggestible, j 
It catalogues as the “enemy” those; 

' most likely to break this pattern of iso- ; 
lation. I 

It is of prime importance to the! 
Communists, always, that they capture 1 
the minds of the young. Hence, the! 
Party tries in every possible way to do 
the following: (I) to make young 

people feel that they are outsiders in 
our society— victimized by entrenched 
stupidities for which they are not re- 
sponsible; (2) to make them feel so 
misunderstood by adults that they can 
hope to achieve companionship only 
within their own age group; (3) to 
make them feel morally superior to the 
adult population— more concerned 
about “real” values, and less “mate- 
rialistic;” and (4) to deindividuate 
them and keep them organized in 
suggestible*' “masses,” particularly in 




masses that^caixy oh deigns tnirioM 
that f are fairly sure to bring thehTjtw! 
conflict with the forces of authority 
in one form or another, so (hat these 
forces can be cast as the enemy of all 
good causes. 

It is of prime importance to the 
Communists— since our country has to 
be cast in the role of “imperialist” and 
"warmonger”— tli at all who speak for 
our government in the foreign-policy 
area be rendered suspect. In all Party 
propaganda, those who best know 
world problems in their practical as- 
jpects from haying to shape policies 
(with regard to them are dismissed as 
| the last people from whom to learn 
| anything reliable about the state of the 
! world. This is emphatically true, now, 
with respect to our policy in Vietnam, 
for example. Everything our govern- 
ment says has to be discredited, be-; 
cause the Party line requires that 
young people, their parents, taxpayers 
in general and \ all who dread nuclear 
war and want peace on earth be made 
to rate the war in Vietnam as of our 
making and as an inexcusable intrusion 
into the affairs of another country. 

Again, in the area of racial injustices, 
the Party has to be tW' guard” 
that demands justice at all costs, but 
it has to prevent the solution of the 
problem by established legal means 
and by across-the-lines association that 
tend to "bind up the nation’s wounds.” 
At this stage of American history, the 
Communists cannot afford either to let 
non-Communists be credited with lead- 
ership of the ciyil rights movement or " 
to lose the issue ;by having the situation 
becorrie markedly better. With Asia 
and Africa as target .are as for the world 
Communist movement, it is imperative 
that our problefns in the area of race 
relations be kept in the headlines and 
be kept unresolved. 

The Commuriists, for example, were 
the noisiest demanders of a voter- 
registration law! until Congress caught 
them off guard by actually making 
plain its intention of passing such a 
law. Then they; had to focus upon de- 
nouncing the law as inadequate and 
upon insisting that there be no let-up 
in mass demonstrations either before 
or after the passage of such a law. They 
are old hands at demanding solutions 
while preventing solutions. 

WHAT are the main issues today, 
around which Party propaganda and : 
agitation are organized? 

On the domestic front, the racial 
struggle lakes -precedence^ perhaps, 
over all others.: The Party has never 
been able actually to gain control of 
the civil rights movement. Too many 
'Negroes learned the score about Com- 
I munist tactics tivo decades ana more 



ago; too many Negroes know that what 
tliey V/ant is a fair chance to make 
their way within our going society— 
not a chance to destroy this society and 
to substitute for it one that would not 
let them push for their rights. But their 
failure to control the movement does 
not keep the Communists from exploit- 
ing it as a means of dividing group 
against group, and of alienating those 
who are absorbed in the movement 
from the institutions and representa- 
tives of law and order. Their strident, 
interminable effort to make the activi- 
ties of the FBI in the civil rights field 
seem half-hearted is a case in point. 

Another perennial domestic issue is 
that of our internal security provisions, 
which the Party has to portray as 
"police-state” infringements of liberty. 

Another is military spending— since 
the Soviet Union never ceases to hope 
that we can be persuaded to lessen our 
national strength to the point where we 
can be blackmailed into yielding one 
part after another of the world’s sur- 
face to Communist control. 

are church leaders— and members— 
vulnerable to Party propaganda? 

Any church is vulnerable that does 
not have its own program for enlisting 
the minds and energies of people in 
practical ways for human service. Gus 
Hall tells the Party faithful— and 
thereby tells the rest of us, if we will 
listen— that many people can be per- 
suaded to join the Party because they 
see in it a way to implement what they 
hear on Sunday in the church. But 
why should they see the chance of 
implementation in the Party, rather 
than in the church itself? 

To our minds, also, any church is 
vulnerable that overdoes the pattern 
of segregating its people according to 
’age-levels— so that the church becomes 
just one more place where the young 
are exclusively with the /young; with- 
out any 1 warm chance to be reminded 
that they are members not simply of a 
generation but of the hum an race . 

Ally churCft. is vulnerable that makes 



organized effort to educate its 
ople about the character caTthe^Gom- 
munist assault,. To an alarming "extent, 
the Communists have made it "bad 
form” to be anti-Communist— so that 
people hesitate to criticize the Party 
* in unequivocal terms for fear of seem- 
ing "intolerant.” It is up to the church 
to see to it that people know what the 
basic differences are between the Com- 
munist outlook on life and the Chris- 
tian outlook, and what the tactics are 
that are being used to immobilize the 
Christian mind and conscience. 

The church is vulnerable if it lets the 
attacks that are now being made upon 
it from the extremist Right persuade it 
that Communism is the lesser of two 
evils; that there is no current need to 
be particularly concerned about the 
Communists in our midst. 

Perhaps a comment made to us by an 
ex-Communist— a man who was a hard- 
core Party member for years— is not 
irrelevant. He said that the Party was 
certain that there would always t be 
enough non-Communist ministers who 
would refuse to take a strong stand 
against Communism to* prevent, the 
growth of a firm anti-Communist front. 
"Why ministers?” we asked. 

His answer was devastatingly 
shrewd. Ministers, he said— and he 
might have added "and a host of 
church members”— have a doctrinal in- 
terest in loving their enemies, but they 
do not find it much easier than other 
people do to love enemies who are near 
at hand and making daily trouble for 
them. They can, however, urge "toler- 
ance” for Communism, which has no 
control over their lives and which is 
not advertising its attacks upon them; 
and this leaves them free to oppose the 
Far Right— a very present enemy— 
with vim, vigor, and a good conscience. 

The philosophical gap between 
Communism and Christianity is, in 
essence, the difference between the 
concept that hate is the great dynamic 
that pushes the world forward and the 
concept that love is the great dynamic 
that lifts human experience to ever 
higher levels. *--- ** + 
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Attached is a Xeroxed copy of page 14 of an advertisement 
in a special section of the "San Francisco Sunday Examiner and Chronicle" 
of October,:!?, 1965, that was prepared to support the John Birch Society. 
Mrs. Ove rst reet , who has been working with her husband, on a book 
favorable "to the Director and to the Bureau, furnished the copy for the 
Bureau's information. The Jqhn Birch Society has not been investigated 
by the Bureau, and the Director has publicly stated that he has little 
respect for the head of that Society since that individual has linked H j; 
the names 'bf former President Eisenhower ," the late John Foster Dulles^f ' 
and former Central Intelligence Agency Director Allen Dulles with | J 
communismi . v.--; .. _ ' - * 5 



The attached page carries photographs of the Director; Ezra Taft 
Benson, former U. S. Secretary of Agriculture; Senator Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina; former FBI Agent W. Cleon Skbusen, who has exploited his 
former Bureau career for personal gain; and a Reverend J. L. Ward of 
Memphis, Tennessee, who is not further identified in Bufiles. The obviops 
intent of the page is to show approval of the John Birch Society by the-i. 
men pictured. In fact, with the exception of the Director, the O j 

\ advertisement quotes statements of Support for the Society from the ' 

others... Under the Director's picture, a quote is presented from his 
' March 26, v 1947, statement before the House Committee on Un-American ^ 
Activities, regarding his concern for liberals and progressives who ha ve‘ * 
been duped into joining hands; with the communists. Therp is a notation j 
that the Director's statement should not be considered ah endorsement 
of the John Birch Society since the FBI endorses no organization. It is® : 
quite apparent, however, that both the Director's photograph and his sQ , 
statement pn fighting communism have been used in the advertisement In 
an effort to bring the prestige of the Director to the aid of sthe? (Q){ 



John Birch Society. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

“ For information . 

Enclosure i » 
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See ADDENDUM next page. . . 
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ADDENDUM 



11-19-65 



This advertisement has previously come to the attention of the 
Bureau, it first appearing in the "Los Angeles Times" in the Fall of 1964. 

In D, C. Morrell to Mr. DeLoach memorandum dated 11-27-64, captioned 
"Request for the Director and General Eisenhower to reprimand the John 
Birch Society for its use of photographs and statements implying endorsement, " 
our replies to specific inquiries regarding this advertisement were set out. 

It was noted that our policy has been to state that the Director* s speeches and 
articles are a matter of public record and are quoted from time to time; 
however, their use does not necessarily mean that this Bureau has or has 
not "cleared" the manner in which these were employed. A specific statement 
was included to the effect that no permission was sought or granted in connection 
with the use of Mr. Hoover* s photograph and statement. 



1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - W. C. Sullivan 
1 - R. W. Smith 
1 - R. S. Garner 
1 - J. M. Sizoo 
1 - Fi J, Baumgardner 
1 - C. D. DeLoach 
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JLsBdgah Hoover, Director < of ' ^[Rzh a Taft .Benson, United 
Federal Bureau of ! nvestigation^cf [States Secretory of Agriculture, 









if into, joining hands /with the" 
{Sfeommuhi^ 

‘■■rtatementf- matte bciore.yh^Cci^iniit^e^ 
^Ofe';Vftr American- ' Activities, 'United. 

'Mr'&ffj interpreted its an 
V */ The'Jtiim Birch .Stx'iay asfj/te :: JFBi''fin^ 
^v'Jbrses'yp $jr#toh$zatioii : ■• ■■ \ 






S^i^^wasEIhe' most effective 
ntjii-chu rch :6rgsnizat ion . in' oiir 



jj$rid ; ;G^e#J^^ I also 

“stated ‘that.#admire Reed’s cour- 
pge a5rjd applauded his decision.” 



. }9 > . $ 1 96 J, 

W&ei$eCdefaii & .;• - . •■ • r ” v ‘ ’... .. , ; ■ v 



p^' ■'t • 






StroM:Th9b%p^i>, UnitedSMesf 

Senator ’ ^?'0-0&p T -•' ; E';" 'EllEill 

“I’m ■ riof-aiifis^ 

Birch Society dirjahy ; .jpr 
gan izat ions. I. ‘ understm 
against Communisiter^^ 
any .groujpjhrf 

munism);” .:■ . ■ • \ v V' '\y-'W:f |SJ^- 



£??* ERENi ^' C leon Sjkousen, -Forme* 
||f^^? 3 fe:Tenni :of : Police, 
oh h-;. .rBirc&l-S^iet^ ;’.: v ; :. ; • . , " :Y ; -': : 

ghfjtheY^reates^ haw no quar 

the 'wprld '■■ '!0d%.glt;fj^ anyone ■ who wishes tc 

: r witli ’some idea promul- 
by vlThe^Jolffi Birch Society. 



G reenvitie ? News^ Grceuvilte~ South Vjp«?$f 
tina? February \ 2, 1962 ; •' ; ' ■-/ Y^:Y§|S 



, E ’ jot ■'■everyone.”.;- 1 ^-; ,• 

|p| V v4 fitgus t ■ 29 $3 964% 



'K‘ T *^JLn^ ibis should be ex- 

no American 
% /fy.fj&h&uld stand by and see a'legUt- 
‘^Tv j mate group of American citizens 
: fV&\ ^dijshpnestJy ridiculed anct smeared 
.the instigation of the "interna* 
conspiracy.” 

• ; W. CieohSkousen, The Communist Attack 
on John Birch Society, Page it 











